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desert of systems which were founded upon the old ideas 
instead of stating the truth and leaving it to bear its 
own fruit. Biblical criticism cannot be in the nature 
of things orthodox or Unitarian, Christian or infidel. 
Rightly taken, it is a search for the truth. All facts 
that illustrate the truth ought eagerly to be pursued 
by all active thinkers and generously welcomed by all 
religious souls who value the records of the race. 


& 


WE are certain that the influence of Biblical criticism 
has been greatly misdirected, unnecessarily so, by asso- 
ciating it with ancient controversies, with partisan preju- 
dices, and with the idea (held on the line that separates 
orthodox and heterodox) that any admission of new 
truth is a concession which honors one side and degrades 
the other. When a man rejoices with unholy glee not 
because some fresh research has revealed a new truth, 
but because it has revealed a’ truth which vindicates 
some unpopular heretic and punishes some advocate 
of orthodoxy, the end of learning is missed Now the 
truth as we conceive it is that, when all the facts are gath- 
ered, classified, and estimated, the religious world will 
still be divided on the main lines which run back to the 
beginning. One may accept all the facts within the 
knowledge of the best scholars concerning the New Tes- 
tament, its origin and nature, and yet remain a ritualist 
if he was one before, a Broad Churchman if the bent of 
his mind makes the company he finds under that desig- 
nation most agreeable, or an out-and-out free thinker if 
he cares more for freedom than he does for faith. 


Sd 


War furnishes certain temporary and superficial ad- 
vantages to some classes in a community. War news 
and scare-heads make newspapers salable. Those who 
have arms, ammunitions of war, army supplies, and other 
commodities to dispose of at high prices, gain by what- 
ever disturbs the peace of nations. There are those who 
wickedly, wantonly, and selfishly excite the popular 
imagination by hints, open or mysterious, of the plots, 
plans, and intentions of foreign powers. Whenever the 
word “‘war’’ appears in some declaration of purpose, for 
instance, concerning a tariff or a struggle for commercial 
supremacy, the word is written large. Thoughtless peo- 
ple are excited by declarations that ‘‘War is possible with 
England”’ or that ‘‘Germany means War.” Such things 
would be merely ludicrous did they not create traditions, 
build up permanent prejudices, and make war seem the 
probable outcome of the necessary frictions of national 
life, when in reality it is made probable not by any neces- 
sity of the case, but by antagonisms artificially created. 


5d 


AFTER long observation and considerable acquaint- 
ance with the ways and thoughts of laymen, we are in- 
clined to believe that theological schools and ministers 
lay more emphasis upon preaching than do the people 
at large. When a stranger appears in a pulpit, the 
congregation judges him by several standards. Largely 
the judgment is a matter of instinctive feeling, and the 
standards are not evident even to the people who use 
them. If their thoughts were drawn out in order, they 
might run thus in a series of questions: Is the man hon- 
est? Does he mean what he says, or is he acting and 
speaking in character, as an actor? Does he believe in 
prayer and consider it of importance, or is he address- 
ing the congregation with no thought of an answer? 
Is he really trying to help us and bringing to us that 
which he thinks will do us good, or is he thinking about 
himself and doing anything to the end that he may com- 
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mend himself to his hearers and win their praise? Does 
he know anything worth while, and does he know how 
to say it? Probably no sermon by Phillips Brooks was 
ever so impressive to laymen as his prayer on Coin- 
memoration Day at Harvard College. 


wt 


In the London Times there is a surprising account of 
the unexampled rain-fall in 1903. Americans commonly 
suppose that the climate of England is much more moist 
than their own and that the rain-fall is much greater. 
In Camden Town, at the rate for the present year thus 
far, it is probable that the total will be over thirty-six 
inches. It certainly rains more often in London than 
it does in Boston; but according to this account one inch 
of rain-fall for a day is almost unknown, whereas in Bos- 
ton two or three inches are not uncommon, and in New 
York recently five inches fell within twenty-four hours. 
The annual rain-fall in Boston is from forty to forty-five 
inches, and in what are considered dry regions in the 
North-west they have from thirty to thirty-five inches 
annually. We could not have a better illustration of 
the ease with which we get erroneous ideas of countries 
which lie just beyond the range of our personal observa- 
tion. It would seem from these figures that London has 
a moist climate with frequent showers, but not much rain. 
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Many plans are made for the federation of churches, 
for the union of denominations, for the removal of the 
metes and bounds which separate denominations; but, 
for the most part, overtures are made by those who have 
no influence, or by those who propose to gain everything 
and lose nothing, or by those who look on from the out- 
side and propose to take no part in the work and no 
share in the responsibility. Religious union will come 
when those who are neighbors and fellow-workers in 
other ways come so near to one another in matters of 
faith that separation would seem unnatural and absurd. 
There are now many ministers of religion who are work- 
ing together in this way, although they are separated 
from each other in ecclesiastical matters by the organi- 
zations behind them. ‘There are, also, churches in some 
neighborhoods that are coming together, sometimes under 
the leadership of their ministers, and sometimes without 
it. By and by there will be a rising tide of friendship 
and fellowship which will make sectarianism seem ridicu- 
lous. 

se 


EVERY person has his duty to do. For every one 
there is something which he can accomplish if he gives 


himself to it with all his power and sufficient zeal. What 
he can do marks the limit of his responsibility. Now in 
this world there are many happy men and women. They 


are good, wise, useful, and happy. ‘They live in a world 
in which sin and misery abound. ‘They meet every day 
men and women who are dishonest, vulgar, and vicious. 
They live always within a few furlongs of the homes and 
haunts of those who are wicked or unfortunate, the vic- 
tims of their own sins or the crimes of others. How can 
these happy men and women rejoice in a world like this? 
There is no delight in life possible for them unless, after 
they have done their own part, they accept the ancient 
rule of life,—‘‘Fret not thyself because of evil doers.” 
We have seen the niost acute suffering endured by right- 
eous men and women on account of evils which they did 
not cause, for which they were not responsible, and which 
they could not abolish by any means within their power. 
Without advantage to others they suffered intensely, 
when they had a right to that joy in living of which the - 


_ expression is the perennial source of blessing in the He- 
brew psalms. 
vt 


WE clip from a Baptist paper an item about Calvin 
which shows that we have got so far away from his in- 
fluence that anybody is now at liberty to repudiate the 
spirit of his time and the crime of which he was guilty: 
“Calvin succeeded in his undertaking, and Servetus was 
led forth to die the most cruel of all deaths, though in 
fact Calvin sought to have him decapitated rather than 
burned. Ona hill outside the city, as though God would 
have all the world see the crime, a stake was firmly set. 
To it the well-born, highly educated, eloquent-voiced, 
Bible-loving, truth-seeking, Christ-adoring Servetus was 
bound. And as if to mock, insult, and degrade him even 
in death, Calvin had fastened to the burning man’s girdle 
the manuscript which he had practically stolen in that 
he never returned it. Thus Servetus the Protestant was 
burned by Calvin the Protestant, and this simply because 
the Protestantism of Servetus was not in satisfactory 
harmony with the Protestantism of Calvin. 
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Vanity of Vanities. 


The disgraceful conduct of the mob of women at the 
wedding of the Duke of Roxburghe and Miss Goelet in 
New York had a meaning which is worth the attention 
of sociologists. This was not an exceptional demonstra- 
tion. Any one who is at all familiar with social events 
where there is a display of jewels and elegant costumes 
has seen many manifestations of passionate desire on the 
part of those who are destitute of these things to get as 
near as possible to those who are fortunate enough to 
possess them. Any minister may have seen at a wedding 
women standing in the rain waiting to see the happy 
couple with their guests going in or out of the church or 
the house where the wedding reception was given,—women 
in crowds, some of them evidently poor, some in comfort- 
able circumstances; women, sometimes, with babies in 
their arms, gazing eagerly at the pageant. 

What does it mean, and how does it concern the stu- 
dent of sociology? If it meant nothing but a passing 
wave of curiosity we might smile and forget, but a little 
reflection shows that it is the expression of a permanent 
instinct manifest in all ranks of society, until we reach 
the highest pitch of display and the most intense ad- 
miration which can be excited in the minds of intelligent 
men and women by, say, the splendors of the coronation 
ceremonies in London. It is the instinct which causes 
those who are fortunate, and who have not outgrown 
the impulse, to surround themselves with the material 
splendors which gratify their tastes, which testify to 
their power to open ‘‘the wonder world,” and with money 
procure for themselves jewels, soft raiment, purple, and 
fine gold. ‘They who have means to astonish their neigh- 
bors, and who have not outgrown the desire, multiply 
the evidences of their wealth and their power. 

To the poor who have none of these things the passing 
of a wedding procession, the opening of a door, the sight 
of a bride adorned for her husband, may suggest all the 

wonders of fairyland, all the marvels of romance, all the 
possibilities which come with wealth and power and 
social rank. We may call it vulgar, we may laugh at 
the excitement of a crowd, we may speak lightly of their 
foolish eagerness to see or to touch the enchanted things 

which for themselves exist only in imagination; but we 
shall laugh at one of the most potent forces in modern 


society. 
_ There are men and women who do not care for blazing 
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diamonds, ‘‘ropes of pearls,’’ heaps of gold, and the other 


treasures which fascinated even a Disraeli and a Dumas, 
and through their writings set the imagination of the 
world on fire. There-are men and women who would 
prefer to be in the country rather than in London on 
coronation day. ‘They always turn their backs upon 
military pageants and the blazing ranks of knights and_ 
other gorgeous displays which appeal so strongly to the 
heart of the general public. But these men and women, 
even if they are superior to the multitude (and we will 
admit that they have passed into a higher rank), do not 
represent that which to-day has most power in shaping 
society. Sometimes they fail to do all that they might 
do to turn this legitimate instinct to its proper uses in 
the creation of beauty, in attention to the manners of 
society, and in establishing modes of conduct which would 
embellish huinan nature and display its best qualities. 

The excesses of the newly rich are in reversed form 
manifestations of the same instinct which, in the mob 
of women haunting the scene of a duke’s wedding, we call 
vulgar. If these newly rich women who make such a 
display of their diamonds, their velvets, their champagne, 
and sometimes things not so nice, were poor they would 
be seen on the sidewalk, and perhaps like the woman in 
New York would be dragged from under the canvas by 
their ankles, while they were gratifying the same impulse 
which, now that they are rich, leads them to flash their 
splendors upon the world-which gratifies them by looking 
on with admiration. But vulgar as these things are they 
are of the same nature as the tastes which buiit our muse- 
ums, filled them with magnificent works of art, and which 
in the greatest ways can give to us the external adorn- 
ment of that which is admirable in human life. The 
newly rich, poor things! quickly pass into satiety. Rich 
food no longer feeds the stomach and wine does not warm 
the heart, the jewels are no longer precious, purple and 
fine linen give them no delight. When we see persons 
suddenly beginning this career of prodigal expenditure 
and display, we need not trouble ourselves to envy them, 
but rather prepare to give them our pity. Meanwhile 
let us not contemn an instinct for its unloyely aspects, 
but rather provide for the education of it so that it may 
quickly come to its higher uses. 


Simplicity in Living. 


We hear much, it may be too much, about the strain 
of modern life, the unnatural tension, the scramble for 
success, the eager competition for social advantages, and 
the difficulty which besets everybody who is honest 
enough to try to make the ends meet. No doubt there 
does exist a state of things which corresponds to the com- 
plaints we hear, and that millions of people in the United 
States are oppressed, burdened, harassed, overstrained, 
nervous, anxious, and even unhappy because it costs so 
much to live, and the wear and tear of life are so evident. 

But we hold that this is no necessary result of modern 
civilization. It comes not because we are over-civilized, 
but because we are not civilized enough. We may even 
say that it is a mark of inferiority in some respects tothe 
Oriental civilization. It is a sign of rawness and new- 
ness. We are overstrained, overburdened, and over- 
weary not from any necessity, but because our harness 
is not fitted to us, our load is not in proportion to our 
strength, and our efforts are misdirected and our energies 
wasted. It is no new thing that has happened to us. 
Every now and then in crises of the world’s progress 
tribes and nations get into some eddy of discontent where 
everything goes wrong. ‘The reason is not far to seek. 
The prophet Haggai described the situation when he 
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said, ‘‘Ye have sown much, and bring in little; ye eat, 
but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled 
with drink; ve clothe you, but there is none warm; and 
he that earneth wages earneth wages to put it into a bag 
with holes.” 

We earn enough, and get enough without earning it, 
to keep us all in comfort and give us time to enjoy the 
common blessings which are poured out upon us in pro- 
fusion every morning and every night, if only we knew 
enough to spend our money for bread and our labor for 
that which satisfies. One of the surprises of the last 
century was the discovery that in Oriental countries 
millions of people live in comfort, gratify their esthetic 
tastes, and not only enjoy works of art, but produce them, 
on a family income less than that of the most poorly paid 
menial in any of our homes. The Japanese, for instance, 
having reduced their wants to the essential things, and 
having cultivated a love of simplicity, have been able to 
make their bareness and their poverty elegant, graceful, 
and a source of admiration to foreigners. 

The things we labor after and strain to get, and are 
weary when we get them, are not those which are essen- 
tial to physical comfort, to good health, to intellectual 
enjoyment or social pleasure. ‘These might all be had 
for a dollar a day by every person in the country if only 
all would agree to respect the barrenness and simplicity of 
the life provided for in this way, would all agree to re- 
duce the struggle for unnecessary luxuries, and be con- 
tent to exchange knowledge, friendship, and support in 
all good works. 

We are talking about no fantastic scheme of self- 
denial, but about the mode of living which is sure to come 
when we comprehend the full meaning of the saying that 
life itself is worth more than any other possessions a man 
may accumulate. The things which we gather around 
us may be dispensed with, and will be when we find that 
they are not exchangeable for the treasures which belong 
to the real life of the family and the community. We 
need not be alarmed overmuch for the craze of wealth 
and display, and the strain which it causes in all the lower 
ranks of society among those who are not and cannot be 
rich. Such things do not go on increasing forever. They 
go on until the tension becomes too great. Then either 
something breaks or a better thought sets in, and people 
give up that which wearies without blessing. A great 
discovery we make when it appears that the richest bless- 
ings come without toil, without strain, without anxiety, 
as the result of living truly, honestly, with mind and 
heart open to receive that which enriches the mind and 
satisfies the heart. A little more civilization will bring 
us into an era of simplicity. 

We find in Gladstone a noble example of superiority 
and indifference to that for which other men waste their 
strength and give their lives. Beginning life with a fort- 
une ample for the needs of an English gentleman, he put 
the thought of money-making out of his mind. He was 
emancipated at the beginning of his career from all this 
modern strain, anxiety, and care, because having money 
enough for his needs he would not make himself the slave 
of wealth. But others who were near to him were not 
so wise, and through vast speculations and mining enter- 
prises they became involved and would have been ruined 
financially had not Gladstone come to the rescue. He 
was then compelled to attend to business, until with his 
wonderful grasp of affairs he was able to set things in 
order. He then returned to his proper calling as a leader 
of the people, but with a diminished fortune. When 
later the queen more than once offered him a seat in the 
House of Lords, he declined all such honors, giving as a 
reason that his modest fortunes were not consonant with 
the position and responsibilities of a peer of the realm. 
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He was not willing to take upon himself the anxiety to- 
make his fortunes match his rank, nor was he willing to 
bequeath such an inheritance to his children. What he 
did on a large scale, in a high place, we may all do in our 
humbler lot and station, with mutual advantage and for 
the benefit of the world. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The Western Conferences. 
(Continued. ) 


Following the Illinois Conference came that of Iowa 
at Keokuk. This beautiful city on the bluffs over the 
Mississippi, with its attractive brick church, gave its 
visitors a most cordial welcome. Beginning on the even- 
ing of Monday, October 19, the meetings continued 
through the two following days. ‘The affairs of the Iowa 
Conference are always conducted in a business-like man- 
ner, and subjects of practical importance come up for 
discussion. Perhaps the most animated discussion was 
called out by the paper of Rev. F. M. Bennett on ‘‘Our 
Appeal to the Religious Nature of Man.” 

From Keokuk a night’s journey took us to Omaha, 
Neb., to meet the earnest workers of the Missouri Valley 
Conference. This conference was notable for the very 
active part taken by the laity. Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
president of the conference, was unwearied in his atten- 
tion to the meetings and contributed largely to the dis- 
cussion of important themes. Here again our new mis- 
sionary earnestness revealed itself, the conference laying 
plans for raising money within its own limits for local 
missionary work. It passed a vote requesting the Asso- 
ciation to send a field agent to work in the Missouri 
Vallev. A very earnest discussion on Sunday-school 
work was aroused by the address upon that subject by 
Rev. J. L. Marsh. Unanimous approval here in the very 
heart of the West was given to the ground taken by Rev. 
J. W. Day in his address on ‘‘A New Breadth of Lib- 
eralism,’’ wherein it was maintained that the same free- 
dom of judgment must be accorded to conservative 
methods as to so-called progressive methods, and that 
we must assume intellectual sincerity on the part of every 
man who uses a theological or ecclesiastical term. We 
are not to criticise him for using it, but to ask him what 
he means by it. 

The next conference was at St. Cloud, Minn. This 
was opened by a ministers’ meeting, where with mutual 
profit we talked over the fundamental principles of our 
work. At the session devoted to the discussion of Sun- 
day-school work the leading address was by a layman, 
Mr. J. A. Cranston, superintendent of schools in St. Cloud, 
and the discussion was shared in by Prof. Shoemaker, 
president of the State Normal School, and also by a Metho- 
dist and two Presbyterian ministers. We have in St. 
Cloud one of the best of our Western church edifices. It 
strikes the visitors as surprisingly large and well equipped 
for the little city in which it stands. This society, organ- 
ized some fifteen years ago, has had a steady growth with 
no long interval between pastorates and no serious mis- 
haps. It is now practically self-supporting and offers 
one of the satisfactory cases of the good accomplished 
by the missionary work of the Association. ‘ 

From St. Cloud Mr. Hawley and I proceeded to Madi- 
son for the State Conference at Wisconsin. Madison, 
standing on a beautiful ridge between two stately lakes 
and crowned by the beautiful grounds of the State Uni- _ 
versity, ought to be famous as a peculiarly beautiful city. — 
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This is one of the important college town positions which 
this Association has for many years nurtured. Our 
church there is evidently keeping up its good record of 
success in ministering to the religious life of the students. 
Several prominent members of the university faculty are 
stanch workers in the church. A significant act on the 
part of the conference was the passing of a vote com- 
missioning Mrs. T. G. Owen to act as a lay preacher under 
the auspices of the conference, and in this way to round 
out the work carried on for so many years by her hus- 
band in the district lying around Neillsville and Arcadia. 
The last conference in the series was that of Michigan, 
held at Jackson. At this conference the discussion of 
the work for young people was opened by the young laity 
themselves, Mr. C. F. Karshner, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in Ann Arbor, Miss Florence 
Sunderland of the union in Jackson, and Mr. Lee Barken- 
bus, president of the union in Kalamazoo, by their force- 
ful and animated presentation of the subject awakened 
a very hearty interest in all present, and the resulting 
discussion was valuable. A paper on ‘‘Modern Knowl- 
edge and Religious Faith” by Rev. G. E. Cooley, the 
Universalist minister of Grand Rapids, so profoundly 
impressed the conference that it voted to print the ad- 
dress. In the course of the morning given to reports 
from the churches matters took a very practical turn. 
A very vital interest in church extension work within 
the State was manifested, and a vote was passed looking 
to a systematic effort to have every one of our churches 
in the State hold a special meeting for the consideration 
of missionary work. ‘The expectation is that either the 
secretary of the Association or the secretary of the West- 
ern Conference will be able to attend these meetings. 
| Word reaches me that the church in Jackson, now work- 
ing under the efficient leadership of Rev. Caroline Bart- 
_ lett Crane, has not waited for this concerted action, but 
has already raised the sum of $89, to be used for mis- 
sionary work, $56 of this amount to be set aside for State 
work. ‘This action was very largely due to the enthu- 
__ siastic speeches of Mr. C. H. Udell of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Rev. A. K. Beem made an interesting report of 
the independent work he is carrying on at Dowagiac. 
Rev. J. H. Crooker and Mrs. Crane, by their profound 
-_ earnestness in their share of the discussions of the con- 
ference, did much to make it an exceptionally valuable 
series of meetings. CHartes E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Despite the strong feeling that exists at the capital 
of the United States of Colombia against the act of seces- 
sion of the republic of Panama from the federation, the 
latest developments at Washington indicate that there 
is very little danger that a successful attempt will be 
made to restore the status quo ante by force of arms. On 
_ Friday of last week the President of the United States 
formally received Seftor Philippe Bunau-Varilla as min- 
ister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary of the 
newly created government. That act gave to Panama 
_ the position of an independent state, with full rights 
of a belligerent. Although the administration has not 
- made a definite announcement of its specific plans, it is 
generally taken for granted that any attempt by the 
Colombian government to land troops at Panama or 
_ Colon will be frustrated by the interference of the United 
States naval forces in Isthmian waters. 
Dat 
eae”, +. as 
Harvarp University has received an immediate trust 
of $4,000,000 from the estate of the late Gordon 
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McKay, the inventor of shoe machinery, whose will was 
filed for probate in Boston last week. In addition that 
university is made the residuary legatee of another large 
sum of money from the same source after the expiration 
of several annuities to which it is now devoted. It is 
the wish of Mr. McKay that his munificent gift be ap- 
plied to the promotion of a school for applied sciences. 
There is a splendid nucleus for the projected greater 
institution of industrial learning in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, which has developed greatly in the past 
half-score years under the care of President Eliot and 
Prof. Ira N. Hollis, who left the navy in order to devote 
his labor to that department of the university. 
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AGAINST an opposition of unusual vigor the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty has been forced through the House 
by the Republican leaders in Congress, and the legisla- 
tion to put that agreement into effect will be in the 
hands of the Senate at the end of this week. In his 
message to Congress, which was read in both Houses on 
Tuesday of last week, the President emphasized his con- 
viction that considerations of national honor require the 
prompt passage of the necessary legislation. ‘‘This 
reciprocity treaty,” wrote the President, ‘‘stands by 
itself. It is demanded on consideration of broad na- 
tional policy as well as by our economic interest... . 
Finally it is desirable as a guarantee of the good faith 
of our nation toward her young sister republic to the 
south, whose welfare must ever be closely bound to 
ours... . A failure to enact such legislation would come 
perilously near a repudiation of the pledged faith*of the 
nation.” 

a 


Some interesting figures on the cost of living for work- 
ingmen’s families were issued at the end of last week by: 
the Bureau of Labor. These statistics show that of 
2,567 families in 33 States the average income to a family 
was $827.19, the total average expenditure $768.54, 
average expenditure for food $326.90, and the average 
size of family 5.31 persons. Statistics applying to the 
years from 1890 to 1902 inclusive show that the cost of food 
reached its highest point in the latter year, the average 
then being 10.9 per cent. higher than the average for the 
decade between 1890 and 1899, and an increase of 16.1 
per cent. compared with 1896, the year of lowest prices. 
It is shown that the increase in the cost of living in 1902, 
when compared with 1896, was not over 16.1 per cent., 
which figure represents the increase in the cost of food, 
as indicated by the results of the investigation. 


Pa 


Despite the continued reassuring statements hy the 
surgeons who recently operated upon the throat of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. for the removal of a ‘‘polypus,”’ the anxiety 
continues both in Germany and abroad as to the real 
nature of the emperor’s disease. Eminent surgeons on 
both sides of the Atlantic have expressed the opinion 
that the court surgeons are conservative in their public 
announcements, and that the present ruler of Germany 
is a victim of the same cancerous growth which brought 
his father to the grave. At the end of last week it was 
declared by the emperor’s medical attendants that their 
patient was making good progress toward complete re- 
covery; but the public of Berlin and the world at large 
were impressed not so much by what these authorities 
said, but rather by the things that they refused to divulge 
or were forbidden to make public. 
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Frrenps of peace in England and Italy expect historic 
results from the visit to the British capital of King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy who, with Queen Helena, de- 
parted from Rome on last Sunday. Now that the treaty 
of arbitration between France and Great Britain has 
been duly negotiated and signed, peace-loving Britons 
of influence and their friends in Italy are trying to bring 
about a similar agreement between London and Rome, 
so that the chances of war between the two nations 
may be lessened. On his visit to London the Italian 
monarch is accompanied by Signor Tittoni, the minister 
of foreign affairs, and by the members of the civil and 
military households. ‘There is a lively hope at the Italian 
capital that the visit of the king to London may result 
in the arrangement of some sort of treaty of alliance 
between the two countries. 


Brevities. 


He who has a kind heart can do anything that ought 
to be done, no matter how disagreeable it may be to 
himself. 


Some day, somewhere, in Syria or Egypt, there will 
be found manuscripts representing the Gospels in their 
original form. What a find that will be! 


In all the talk about union under an Episcopate, little 
progress will be made so long as it is denied that all 
clergymen lack valid ordination unless they have passed 
under the hands of a bishop. 


There is lots of good reading in the Thirty-seventh 
Psalm, and just now much of it applies to the times in 
which we live, especially to the wicked who have been 
spreading themselves like the green bay-tree. 


The time was when Calvinists were unwilling to admit 
that Calvin was responsible for the burning of Servetus. 
Now they admit it and condemn it. Now let us all go 
to work and forget it. 


Unless death was made dreadful by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances or the influence of other people, we have 
never known dying men and women to be afraid. Where 
hundreds of soldiers were facing death after receiving 
mortal wounds, not one expressed fear. 


The dissensions in General Booth’s family, painfully 
accentuated by the discord following the death of Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker, forebode further division, if not total 
disruption, of the Salvation Army when the central 
authority vested in the head of the army ceases to be. 


The moment everybody admits that the history of 
the Old Testament was written in the same way that 
other ancient history was written, angry controversy 
about criticism will cease. The temptation to twist 
facts to suit theories will disappear, and the search for 
the truth will unite all candid seekers. 


It does not show it at first, but when gold has been 
tried in the fire it is much more useful and valuable 
than it was in the sparkling quartz. Much of our social 
and political progress has just passed through the proc- 
esses of the smelter. It does not always look hand- 
some, but it is on the way to use and beauty. 


Sometimes people ask, What will be left of the Bible 
when criticism has done its work? ‘There will be left for 
all devout souls not only the writings that we have, but 
also the spiritual fountains of wisdom and inspiration 
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from which men who are friends of God and prophets 
drew their psalms and songs and prayers and the life 
which is the light of men. 


Letters to the Editor. 


What is “Christo-centric ” ? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I supposed that I was in good company when I used 
the word ‘‘Christo-centric’”’ as affirming that only the 
influence of the life of Jesus can account for our highest 
thought of God and our noblest religious life to-day; 
for I made this statement in an essay which I recently 
read to some ministers, and Mr. Tiffany objected to the 
statement as ‘‘Christo-centric,” showing that he meant by 
the word just what I do. Then Mr. Dole, in the New 
World for September, 1896 (page 436), says, ‘‘My ob- 
jection to the Christo-centric teaching is when it iden- 
tifies the ideal or perfect man with a single historic per- 
sonage,’’ and, as this is exactly what I do, Mr. Dole and 
I use the word in just the same sense; for the spirit of 
the life of Jesus, as Martineau and Channing and many 
others have urged, was a unique love, and this unique 
love made his life the ideal life. Mr. Dole says also on 
the same page, ‘‘There is something grander than the 
historic Jesus, it is the ideal of the perfect life.” But 
where can we find a grander ideal than a life consecrated 
by such a love as that of Jesus was? 

The real objection of many to a ‘‘Christo-centric 
teaching’ is expressed in Mr. Dole’s question (page 
432), ‘‘What specific thing did he teach that had not 
been more or less suggested by the very remarkable 
inen of his race?’’ But Dr. Savage says, ‘‘Jesus added 
to the world his teaching of the infinite worth of a human 
soul.”” And it was this that made his love unique. 

It has been urged that his life cannot he regarded as 
ideal because he was mistaken, as some say, in his no- 
tions about astronomy and about devils and about the 
problem of pauperism and-about the Messiahship and 
used language about the last judgment which was er- 
roneous. But Dr. Savage says, ‘‘No matter at all whether 
the framework of Jesus’ thought was such as we continue 
to hold, let us fix our attention on that which is essential],”’ 
—that is, his unique love. 

Some Unitarians use the word ‘‘Christo-centric”’ in 
a different sense apparently: they apply it to Trinitarians 
only. They mean that Trinitarians worship the man 
Jesus and do not worship God. But is this just? Do 


not Trinitarians really worship not the humanity of 


Jesus, but the divinity that was revealed (or ‘‘incarnated’’) 
in his humanity? For it is merely a question of dialect 
whether we call the Infinite Mystery by the name of 
Heavenly Father or Eternal Goodness or Love or Christ. 
This last word is simply a vivid symbolic way of saying 
that God is Christ-like. 
lectually to apply the same name to a man and to God; 
and rationalists therefore object to it. But to most 
devout people this intellectual confusion is more than 
counterbalanced by the spiritual helpfulness of the term 
as expressing (more vividly even than ‘‘Father’’) what 
Mr. Calthrop calls the ‘‘self-sacrifice’’ which is “‘the 
heart of God.” CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


[Mr. Allen still insists that our note upon the word 
‘“‘Christo-centric’”’? was incorrect and insufficient, but we 
are not convinced that we did not use the word in the 


sense accepted by those who invented it to describe 


1 


It is certainly confusing intel- _ 


) 
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earth. Our Unitarian use of the word they would al- 
most unanimously repudiate. They do not accept 
Dr. Savage and Mr. Calthrop as representatives of the 
Christo-centric position.— Eprror.] 


For the Christian Register. 


Thanksgiving. 


BY WILLIAM EDGAR BAKER. 


For frosty morn and glowing noon 
For quiet eve and ruddy west, 
For stainless blue of heaven’s dome, 
For leafless tree and empty nest, 
For dropping nuts in quiet wood, 
For rustling leaves beneath the tree, 
For quickened pulse and glowing health, 
The heart gives thanks, O God, to thee. 


For aimless path o’er hill and dale, ~ 
For quiet hour spent apart, 
For meditation’s deep unrest, 
For sadness that will not depart, 
For friends now gone and hopes now dead 
That still return to memory, 
The soul lifts up its drooping head, 
And breathes its thanks, O God, to thee. 


Cuicaco, It. 


As We Remember. 


BY E. E. M. 


Poets and artists have railed at the Muses and called 
them fickle, but they are constancy itself in comparison 
with their mother. They come honestly by their way- 
ward independence. Mnemosyne is always capricious, 
often whimsically unkind, sometimes wilfully malicious. 
Think of the things we ought to remember and do not, 
the things we would like to forget and cannot! If a 
man supposes that he has lived other lives before this 
one, not relishing the idea of an eternity with one end 
to it, why should he marvel that he has forgotten them 
in the face of all that we forgef and lose out of this pres- 
ent life? Why should we dream of remembering every- 
thing in a future heaven when we have already clean 
forgotten heavenly days lived here on earth? Countless 
things that once made up our happiness or our misery 
have fallen from us, vanished like the pebbles and bits 
of glass that we reckoned as our childhood’s dearest 
treasures. The small boy is right. Memory is truly ‘‘the 
thing you forget with!’ 

A friend, a reasonably sensible woman too, told me the 
other day that Memory never seemed downright cruel 
to her until she waked, as mothers have a trick of waking, 
to the fact that her children had grown up over night as 
it were. She looks up in the faces of her tall sons and 
daughters and whispers to herself with wonder and un- 
speakable longing, ‘‘But where are the little children who 
were iny dearest?’’ Now is the psychological moment. 


_ It is the proper part of Memory, or, as her youngest boy 


might put it, it is up to Mnemosyne, to comfort her; but 
Mnemosyne turns her back. It is little short of tragedy 
to realize that whereas she can recall vividly, as by 
flashes of light, faces of friends or mere acquaintances 
known in earlier years, yet the faces of the children seem 
to be hopelessly blotted out. The baby features have 
changed so gradually under her very eyes that they have 
vanished irrevocably. At night she sits alone sometimes 
in the darkness and agonizes in an effort to remember 
just how the children spoke and looked and played, but 


the mists gather and the blank remains. She shuffles 
_ the ancient photographs, mutely begging them to keep 
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their promises; but they are strange to her and torment 
her with the mingled likeness and unlikeness. The 
babies in long dresses, the small boys in kilts, the little 
girls in ruffled aprons and hair ribbons, how interesting 
they all are! Yet they do not bring back the real faces, 
the eager eyes that smiled into hers, the rapturous shouts, 
the common, uneventful, blissfully happy days when the 
children were little! She thanks Heaven that she did 
not wait till they were gone to discover the preciousness 
of those days; and she sorrows in secret, far too wise to 
confess anything so foolish to persons who are not mothers. 
She will not waste too much of the dear present on 


' faithless Mnemosyne, even were the goddess kinder than 


she is. 

I wonder if Memory serves us all alike in other matters. 
For instance our Sunday-school books used to tell us 
that the memory of good deeds done would be a solace 
in old age. Then why cannot a person who has lived a 
moderately decent life recall at least one or two acts of 
kindness to others, presented by Mnemosyne in time of 
need, in some hour of humiliation? Vex your own brain 
for a minute or two, and own that you cannot recall a 
single one. In natural self-distrust of my own experi- 
ence I asked this question the other day of the noblest, 
sweetest woman of my entire acquaintance, the woman 
who of all others has dispensed happiness and comfort, 
blessing rich and poor alike, in season and out of season, 
always forgetful of herself, always thoughtful for others. 
Mnemosyne could not cheat me in regard to her good 
deeds: I asked merely to know the case from her point 
of view. She looked at me reprovingly, and then, seeing 
that I was in earnest, she thought seriously for a minute 
and said slowly, ‘‘Why, no, I really can’t”; and then, 
wrinkling her forehead as she pondered, ‘‘It does seem 
as if I must have done some good deed some time, when 
you come to think of it, doesn’t it, considering how long 
I have lived; but I can’t think of anything now.’ The 
dear soul looked frankly worried! 

The Eastern woman in the story was lifted from hell 
by the turnip she once gave away, but you never gave 
away a turnip; and it is useless to speculate about the 
cups of coffee you may have presented to hapless wan- 
derers at your back door. They represent only a sinful 
tendency, and the merest tyro in charity methods will 
assure you that they are to be partially atoned for by 
future strictness in referring applicants to the Charity 
Organization Society. No, you cannot remember a 
single good thing you ever did,—nobly, beautifully, un- 
commonly good, I mean. I take it for granted that you 
are not one of those persons who are good merely because 
they are not bad, consistent because they are shallow; 
but, my word for it, you have never done anything that 
Memory considers worth mentioning. Yet she persists 
in recalling with utter clearness of detail and reproachful 
pricks the time when, a child, you took two pieces of 
candy from the shopkeeper’s box instead of the one you 
had a right to take, or the times —oh, dear! don’t you 
wish there hadn’t been so many ?—when you spoke dis- 
respectfully to that best of mothers. Why do you re- 
member the day you slapped your little sister, though 
nobody else ever knew it and you have forgotten literally 
almost everything else in her short life up to the terrible 
week that took heraway? Emerson says that such mem- 
ories are ‘‘the police of the universe set to punish you so 
long as you are capable of such crime.” Ah, but they 
punish so much, much longer! ts 

If you are in a questioning mood, this is no place to 
stop. Why have the sins of later years faded into the 
duskiness of every-day life while those early ones, long 
and long ago repented and never to be repeated, make 
your heart ache still? Is it because sinning has grown 
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less impressive and that james Whitcomb Riley, or some- 
body else, is right when he says that the baddest little 
child is better than the best of men? Or on the other 
hand is it that the sins of later years are not yet blurred 
to the level of expected happenings and that you suffer 
for them—some of them—still? In that case take cour- 
age, for the chances are in your favor. Mnemosyne is 
on your side after all, since, according to Dante, Emerson, 
and the rest, we are deepest in hell when we are uncon- 
scious, indifferent, are we not? But this is waxing seti- 
ous. 

Memory shows her characteristic capriciousness in a 
hundred ways. How dependent she is on trifles! Some- 
times we can outwit her by pretending we do not care, 
and she thrusts the desired name upon us as one who 
says, ‘‘Here an you will!’ A perfume brings up a vision 
as revealing as that picture in the fairy tale, called by 
incense and a magic formula. Important things fade 
out of consciousness, while for no apparent or conceivable 
reason in the world certain brief minutes of time fix 
themselves and refuse to yield place to their betters. 
Probably not even Mr. Aldrich is always so successful in 
recalling only the things that really matter as when he 
wrote :— 

“My mind lets go a thousand things 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

’T was noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose-tree.” 


Perhaps the poet had reasons for remembering the blue 
noon and the wild-rose petals that he chose not to tell 
us, but in sober truth that is the way we all remember 
on days when we are fortunate. 

Let us be honest’ Looked at fairly and squarely and 
judged on her merits, Mnemosyne is a healthy, wholesome 
friend for the most part, provided we treat her as we 
should. She has a will of her own and she makes mistakes, 
but she means well by us on the whole. Perhaps there 
is more method in her madness than we have guessed, 
were we but wise enough to find it out. She is emo- 
tional, for she retains a feeling when-she lets slip a setting; 
but she is a foe to mere sentimentality withal. Have you 
never mused over a dead rose in a book of poems, trying 
to think for whose sake you promised to cherish it al- 
ways and finding no echo to the pencilled date? Yet 
you were not insincere. You would gladly remember 
if you could. The moment has simply gone ‘‘like a snatch 
of song upon the stair” while Mnemosyne was busying 
herself about other things. Perhaps she understands 
matters better than you do and is wise in your behalf. At 
least you are keeping your promise while the rose remains 
with the date. 

Philosophers will probably tell us that memory is con- 
trolled by some unerring law. Perhaps it is an index to 
the inner man as plain to him who knows how to inter- 
pret as are the lines on the hand or the bumps on the 
head or the crooks and angles of the handwriting. ‘Tell 
me, are you one of those women who remember the break- 
ing of the vase and forget the blossoms it once held? 
As a man, do you brood over your grudges, your preju- 
dices, your unworthy wishes, or has Mnemosyne taught 
you better? Do you recollect the mean things other 
people have done to. you or the mean things you have 
done to other people? Can you repeat your own verses 
by heart while you cannot go straight through one of 
Shakespeare's sonnets? When you have failed in sym- 
pathy, duty, faith, do you remember it as a discourage- 
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ment or as a warning? When vou have succeeded— 
But, n0, I understand. No matter how old we are the 
goal is still ahead. 


Michael Servetus and his Burning. 


BY GEORGE L. CARY, LITT.D. 


i; 


On the 26th of October, 1553, at Geneva in Switzerland, 
Michael Servetus was condemned to be burnt alive. The 
next day the sentence was carried into execution. Now 
on the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this 
holocaust an expiatory monument has been erected on 
the spot. Is it asked, Why this fiery sacrifice? Before 
inquiring into causes let us recall who and what the vic- 
tim was. : 

Michael Servetus, sometimes known under other names, 
—but this does not now concern us,—was a Spaniard, 
born in the first decade of the sixteenth century, the 
century of the great defection from the Church of Rome. 
He was somewhat younger than the first great Protestant 
leaders, Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli; but except 
for his untimely and cruel taking off his name might 
have stood in history alongside of theirs in the galaxy 
of the morning stars of the Reformation. As it is, when 
we now think of Servetus there arises in the imagination 
hardly any other contemporary figure than that of John 
Calvin, the stanch Genevese theologian. Why we shall 
presently see. 

Servetus was descended from ancestors of good repute. 
His father was a notary: he himself was an eminent phy- 
sician as well as a man of much learning in other direc- 
tions. He was the discoverer of what is known as ‘‘the 
lesser circulation” of the blood; that is, its passage from 
the heart through the lungs and back to the heart again. 
Thus he prepared the way for the later discovery by 
Harvey of the distribution of this purified blood through- 
out the body and its second return to the heart. Justice 
demands that in the history of anatomical science the 
names of Harvey and Sérvetus should always be con- 
joined. ' 

But it is not in Servetus as a physician that we are 
at present interested : he has in other directions far greater 
claims upon our attention. It appears that in early life 
he was destined by his parents for the priesthood and 
received the usual convent training. By the time that he 
had finished his university course at Saragossa, devoted 
to other than theological studies, he was forming for 
himself new plans. With the consent of his father he 
now went to Toulouse in France to study law. Here 
for the first time he read the Bible and we know not 
what other books calculated to open his eyes to the falsi- 
ties of what everywhere around him passed for Christian 
teaching. At the university he may possibly have heard 
of the bold utterances of Luther or even have read some 
of the published works of the leading reformers. How- 
ever this may have been, from about this period dates 
the beginning of his emancipation from the thraldom of 
Catholic doctrine, although it is long before he altogether 
renounces allegiance to the established church with which 
in the eye of the world he still remains in communion. 
It appears not yet to have dawned upon him that there 
can be no compromise between Rome and reason. Con- 
sequently he had no hesitation about accepting service 


with the confessor of the emperor Charles V. , probably as 


secretary. He did not however retain this position for 
any length of time, though long enough for him to dis- 
cover for himself in his travels through Italy and Ger- 
many the manifold abuses which had driven the. monk — 
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of Erfurt into open rebellion against papal authority. 
Everywhere reform was in the air, and this earnest and 
intelligent youth of twenty or thereabouts could not be 
blind to the very evident signs of the times. Although 
it will be several years before we shall find him in one 
of his printed works speaking his mind freely and in no 
measured terms of the glaring corruptions of the papacy, 
before 1531 he had begun to associate with the leading 
teformers of Switzerland and to be practically of their 
number. ‘This relation did not long continue to be a 
cordial or even a friendly one, some of the theological 
views of the Spanish youth seeming to his elders to be 
even more unsound than those of the Catholic Church 
itself. In the year just mentioned he had published, 
while residing in Switzerland, a book in which he at- 
tempted to show that the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
form in which it was held by Catholics and Protestants 
alike was both unscriptural and contrary to reason. He 
contended for a modal Trinity, a threefold manifestation 
of the Deity,—a conception not unwelcome to many 
who are accounted orthodox in our time. We find it 
faulty in little else than its failure to recognize not merely 
three, but an infinite number of such manifestations, 
which sometimes indeed Servetus himself seems on the 


‘point of doing. Luther’s cardinal doctrine of justifica- 


tion by faith he also condemned in the book on ‘‘Trini- 
tarian Error,’ which fact naturally alienated from its 
author most of the reform leaders in Germany. In hold- 
ing that it was in his earthly life that Jesus became ‘‘Son 
of God,” having pre-existed not actually, but only in the 
divine purpose, he departed radically from the orthodox 
view of the nature of the second person of the Trinity. 
This theological attitude links him with those who in 
the early part of the last century, being deemed no 
longer worthy of fellowship by the dominant Protestant- 
ism of this country, accepted the Unitarian name. His 
idolatrous worship of the Bible not only as a Heaven- 
given book through which the Deity makes himself 
known to men, but as containing ‘‘all philosophy and 
all science,’ widely separates him from those who bear 
this name at the present day. Still more widely is he 
separated in doctrine from modern Unitarianism by his 
acknowledgment of Jesus as being in a unique sense in- 
carnate God, although the form in which he presents this 
view lacks something of being conformable to the strictest 
standard of orthodoxy. ; 

Soon after the publication of the work of which we 
have just been speaking, and apparently because of its 
unfriendly reception by the Swiss and German reformers, 
Servetus left Switzerland and took up his abode for a 
time in the French capital. That he now adopts a new 
name derived from the probable place of his birth sug- 


gests to us that he wished to separate himself thenceforth 


from that movement of reform whose representatives 
had shown so little inclination to extend to him the 


right hand of fellowship. Abandoning the field of theo- 


logical discussion he now enrolls himself at one of the 
colleges as a student of physical and metaphysical science. 
It was about this time that he became acquainted in 
Paris with John Calvin, a young man of about his own 
age, who like himself had been destined for the Catholic 
priesthood and had even entered upon the discharge of 


sone of its duties, but was now well on the road toward 


complete separation from the mother church. Servetus, 
as we shall continue to call him notwithstanding his 
change of name, was however too much of a heretic to 
please Calvin, whose doctrinal views still continue to be 
largely those of the established church. Consequently, 
in spite of the many things which the two young men 
had in common, no relation worth calling friendship ap- 
pears to have sprung up between them. 
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After a residence of some two years in Paris devoted 
to study Servetus set out for the south of France and 
first took up his residence at Iyyons. Here he became 
a corrector for the press, a more responsible position than 
in our day, since it carried with it many of the duties now 
belonging to the editor and literary adviser. His ex- 
cellent success in work of such a varied and exaet- 
ing character bespeaks the well-trained and cultivated 
scholar. Nothing thus far known of him had pointed 
him out to the world as an authority in physical science, 
but when he edited for his employers an edition of the 
famous Geography of Ptolemy his eminent qualifications 
for such an important task were at once recognized by 
the reading public. Strangely enough however, one of 
his notes on the physical geography of Palestine was 
later to be brought up against him as evidence of heresy; 
for had he not written that the Holy Land is not a land 
“flowing with milk and honey,’ as over and over again 
in the Old Testament it is said to be? 

So well did he prosper at Lyons that at the end of two 
years he was able to return to Paris and take up the 
study of medicine, to which profession he had now de- 
termined to devote the rest of his life. In much less 
than the usual time he had secured the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, having especially dis- 
tinguished himself in anatomy and physiology. Then 
in order to improve his financial circumstances he ap- 
peared as public lecturer on geography and astrology 
and as a medical author and practitioner. Astrology 
was then as now something more than astronomy, in- 
cluding an inquiry into the imaginary influence of the 
planets upon the destinies of men; and for his real or 
supposed teaching of astrological superstition Servetus 
was prosecuted by the authorities of the university and 
enjoined by the court to keep silence thereafter upon 
this subject. To what extent this prosecution was mo- 
tived by a desire to punish the young doctor for his pub- 
lication of a pamphlet in which he had unsparingly crit- 
icised some of his elders in the medical faculty we can 
only guess. 

Very likely it was because of this unpleasant experi- 
ence that he resolved to leave Paris and engage in the 
practice of medicine at Charlieu in the south of France. 
We next find him at Vienne, furnished with apartments 
in the palace of the archbishop with whom he had be- 
come acquainted when they were both residing in Paris 
before the latter’s preferment. This ecclesiastic was a 
lover of learning, and it would seem that the exceptional 
scholarship of the young physician had much to do with 
his welcome to the archiepiscopal palace. During his 
thirteen years’ residence at Vienne, beginning with 1540, 
Servetus had much leisure for literary pursuits, and we 
find him among other things editing a new edition of a 
famous Latin Bible. The comments introduced by him 
show him to be far in advance of his time in matters of 
interpretation and historical criticism. Especially did 
he anticipate many of the conclusions of later criticism 
with regard to the true interpretation of passages in the 
Old Testament supposed to be prophetic of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, showing that their primary reference at least was 
to personages contemporary or nearly so with the writers 
of the books. Present-day scholarship, working in the 
light of moreaccurate knowledge, has somewhat corrected, 
but it has not overthrown his interpretation of these 
portions of the ancient Scriptures. As a New Testament 
critic he was less fortunate, especially in his treatment of 
the Apocalypse. Not a few of his comments upon differ- 
ent portions of the Bible were exceedingly distasteful to 
the authorities of the Catholic Church, and the whole 
body of them was placed upon the index of books pro- 
hibited to the faithful. Eleven years later they were 
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cited by Calvin in Protestant Geneva against their author 
when he was on trial for his life, although the Genevese 
reformer had in some respects departed as widely from 
Catholic interpretations as Servetus himself. 

Calvin, like many other refugees from Catholic coun- 
tries, had taken up his residence in Protestant Geneva, 
where he had become the head of the Reformed Church. 
Servetus now entered into correspondence with him upon 
disputed theological points,—a correspondence of which 
Calvin seems after a time to have become weary because 
of the untractableness of his correspondent whom he was 
unable to bring over to his way of thinking. It is amus- 
ing to find him writing to a friend about Servetus (who, 
we must remember, was no younger than he) in this su- 
percilious fashion, ‘‘I have been led to write to him 
[Servetus] more sharply than is my wont, being minded 
to take him down a little in his presumption; and I assure 
you there is no lesson he needs so much to learn as hu- 
mility.” Here speaks the coming Protestant pope of 
Geneva from his assumed chair of infallibility. His char- 
acteristic mode of argument amounts to this, ‘‘You think 
that you are right and I know that I am.”’ Several of 
the letters of Servetus to Calvin have been preserved, 
and in them are many expressions well calculated to 
irritate a haughty and domineering nature. Calvin’s 
letters to Servetus unfortunately have either been lost 
or destroyed, so that we can only conjecture from sub- 
sequent events what is likely to have been their spirit 
and temper in the more heated stages of the controversy. 
When Calvin’s ‘‘Institutes of the Christian Religion” ap- 
peared somewhat later, Servetus criticised the work in 
no measured terms, whereupon its author not only made 
use of language which at the present day would be con- 
sidered by almost every one to be unseemly, but went 
so far as to write in a letter to a friend, which is still in 
existence, ‘‘If he [Servetus] comes to Geneva, if my in- 
fluence has any weight I will never allow him to depart 
alive.’’ While this is not to be looked upon as directly 
threatening the life of Servetus, since his coming to Geneva 
was altogether problematical, it is an outburst of violent 
temper which shows what murderous feelings lurked in 
the heart of Calvin. The worst of it is that this hostile 
purpose was persisted in for seven years, until fortune 
furnished an opportunity for transforming inclination 
into action. 

At the time of his correspondence with Calvin, Ser- 
vetus was engaged in the preparation of a work upon 
the ‘‘Restoration of Christianity”; that is, its purifica- 
tion from the errors which he conceived had crept into 
it during fifteen centuries. In the summer of 1553, while 
Servetus was still living at Vienne, the book appeared in 
print. It can hardly be said to have been published ; 
for so vigorous were the measures taken for its suppres- 
sion that before it had an opportunity of being distributed 
by the booksellers, although most of the eight or ten 
hundred copies had been sent out of the country, nearly 
the whole edition was speedily destroved through com- 
bined Catholic and Protestant influence. So far as known, 
only four or five copies were preserved. Well aware of 
the danger of issuing it openly in Catholic Vienne, Ser- 
vetus had the book secretly printed elsewhere; but the 
secret was not long kept. A copy had been sent by its 
author to Calvin who forwarded specimen pages from it 
to a friend in Vienne. These together with other in- 
criminating matter for the furnishing of which Calvin 
appears to have been directly responsible furnished evi- 
dence on the strength of which Servetus was arrested 
and put on trial. Thus there was presented the re- 
markable spectacle of a leading reformer, who had pru- 
dently withdrawn from his native country because of 
the danger attending an open profession of heretical re- 
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ligious doctrines, inciting those who would willingly have 
consigned him to the flames to make a victim of a fellow- 
heretic of undoubted sincerity and piety toward whom 
he entertained feelings which can hardly have been those 
of unmixed regard for the cause of Christian truth. 

It becoming evident as the trial progressed that the 
prisoner had little reason to expect acquittal, he took 
advantage of a favorable opportunity which is thought 
to have been purposely furnished him by the jailer to 
make his escape from prison and put himself beyond 
the reach of the arm of the law. Besides the member 
of the court of the Inquisition who virtually had charge 
of the case and who displayed in its management all the 
zeal and energy befitting his office, it would seem that 
few were disappointed at this miscarriage of well-laid 
plans. It is even conceivable that the representatives 
of the civil authority were quite ready to connive at the 
escape of one who had hitherto stood high in the esteem 
of all good citizens and even of leading men in the Church 
itself. However the farce was gone through with of 
burning Servetus in effigy together with all the copies 
of the book upon which the officers of the law had been 
able to lay their hands. A little later the ecclesiastical 
authorities also issued their verdict of condemnation; 
but this of course was a mere matter of form and indi- 
cated no new danger from that source, since the refugee 
was now outside their jurisdiction. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Booker T. Washington. 


In the Atlanta Constitution we find an editorial entitled 
‘‘Booker Washington’s School.” It accompanies a full- 
page descriptive article with many illustrations. In 
time such things will tell upon public sentiment among 
American people North and South, white and colored, 
and help bring the day, sure to come soon or late, when 
the two races will live peacefully together, their differ- 
ences accommodated and their mutual rights secured. 
The editorial follows :— 


On another page of the Constitution of to-day we print 
the story of Booker Washington’s school as told by one 
of our staff men who was sent to Tuskegee to tell the 
truth about the extent and results of the now famous 
institution. 

The Constitution is fully aware of the public interest 
taken in the work of the school. It receives countless 
letters inquiring about its work and prospects from the 
economic point of view. It is worth while then to know 
and to tell to all these readers of the Constitution exactly 
what is happening at Tuskegee, how the work is being 
done, and what effects are being secured. 

Booker Washington had his work laid out for him by 
two men of the opposite races, Judge Campbell being a 
noble representative of the dominant white men of the 
South and Lewis Adams being an earnest colored man 
of excellent character and intelligence, who wished to 
help the practical interests of his race. The principle on 
which they co-operated was that an educated, trained, 
and sober-minded working negro is more valuable to him- 
self and to his environment than any ignorant, helpless, 
and vagrant negro. The work at Tuskegee is demon- 
strating every day that this principle is as axiomatic as 
that the earth revolves diurnally on its axis. . 

Booker Washington is a sane, serious, and sufficient 
man for the life-work in which he is engaged. In part 
he is an official member of the State school system, re- 
ceiving and using State funds. He is not running a fad 
school for the gushing enthusiasm of fanatics. Fairly 
every dollar contributed to build the Tuskegee Institute — 
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into the magnificent proportions and power it now has 
was donated by serious, wealthy business people North 
and South who have no wild notions about the negro 
issues. They have been willing to help an enterprise that 
has approved itself as a wise and capable one to spread 
among the negro race in the South the gospel of honesty, 
contented work, and self-utilitv in labors that make for 
community, State, and national welfare. 
____ Ignorance needs a master and is in itself the full argu- 
ment for slavery. Education makes for self-mastery 
and the increment of civilizing forces that fruit in peace, 
right relations between races and classes, and the high 
sense of justice that commends the good citizen of what- 
ever stamp. Opposition to fitting citizenship education 
- for the negro race in the South is archaic, unwise, and un- 
: just. It has been so declared by the general assembly 
of Georgia and other States that have been hotly appealed 
. to for a curtailment of the negro’s share per population 
| and per capita tax-paying power in the educational funds 
of the State. 
) The square and sensible thing for every man to do who 
. is interested in the safe and profitable future of the South 
: is to encourage that practical education of the negro 
| that will fit and inspire him for useful and creative ser- 
- vice for the general welfare. How persistently and how 
; well Booker Washington is devoting himself and the great 
: school his wisdom has created is told in graphic but 
: provable terms, and informingly illustrated, in the special 
article the Constitution prints this morning. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Unyielding Spirit. 


BY REV. E. M. HICKOK-ABBOTT. 


But none of these things move me.—AcTs xx. 24. 


Paul spoke these words as he was about leaving one 
field of labor for another,—a stormy field for an uncer- 
tain one, at least having but one certainty, as he affirmed, 
that trouble of some kind would await him. He was 
looking the stern hardships of his life full in the face, 
realizing the severest possibilities which might befall 
him, yet determined to visit Jerusalem, expecting noth- 
ing better than bonds and afflictions. 

He was leaving, too, the friends who loved him, who 
wept at his departure, and besought him not to go. A 
backward glance over his new religious life, since his 
conversion, revealed a troubled, thorny way: a look 
forward was no more inviting, in an earthly sense. The 

hour in which Paul uttered these words of strength and 
resolution was dark and depressing,—an hour as sad, 
as little cheered by the hope which brightens this life, 
perhaps, as often falls to the lot of any human soul. 
And yet the words are charged with a purpose and spirit 
unmovable. None of these things, all of them combined 
could not turn him from his chosen course. 
The work he had set himself to do, the cause he desired 
to advance, were more to him than life. To preach the 
gospel of God’s grace, so free to all, which he had now 
embraced with the zeal of his former persecution of it, 
was hereafter the one aim, from which he never swerved. 
He might doubt his own worthiness sometimes, he might 
feel disheartened briefly, and reproach himself because 
he failed to live ever by his highest ideals; but he never 
thought of yielding his precious faith, or of abandoning 
the religion of Jesus, who was to him the noblest, most 
idealized of characters. 
_ And the general verdict has been, through the years 
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since Paul Jived and labored, that he was a victor on 
the battlefield of life. He stands before mankind, wher- 
ever Christian civilization has made its way, as a hero, 
a conqueror, a saint. He did that which he purposed 
in his heart to do. Any one is a conqueror who carries 
out his life-purpose to the end. And Paul accomplished 
his work, amid perils and trials and bitter opposition. 
That spirit, decided, unyielding, always wins. Why, 
then, should any one fail, who starts with a purpose in 
life, who has an ideal which suggests useful happiness? 
Because of yielding that purpose on some dark day, 
or in a dreary hour, when all the way leading to it looks 
hedged in. And so the way, the toiling, wearisome, 
but upward way, along which humanity is travelling, 
is strewn with abandoned purposes, lost aims, deserted 
principles, and pitiful, faded hopes. Many of these 
failures are freely admitted by those who have yielded 
to what seemed inevitable; who have seen bright ambi- 
tions fade from life’s horizon; seen purposes, good and 
noble, as they believed, fail and come to naught; seen 
opportunities, which had meant so much to them, lost 
in sorrow’s night; seen dear, delightful anticipations 
turn to the ashes of desolation, and echoed again the sad 
refrain, ‘“‘It might have been,” forgetting that ‘‘we 
always may be what we might have been,” and lost 
heart and courage in the deepening twilight of the years. 
Often we have heard the words: ‘‘I tried to accomplish 
something in the world, but failed. I had high hopes 
in life’s morning, but they were long ago dashed to earth. 
I tried to be somebody. I desired to be of greater ser- 
vice. I coveted and once hoped for a better position, 
but everything has gone against me. It is of no use 
trying longer.” 

And so many a discouraged spirit has yielded, count- 
ing all its trial-hours, and bearing to the full their bitter- 
ness, not seeing the opportunity side of each. Recall- 
ing all these mournful losses, we are constrained to be- 
lieve that only a few have conquered in this line; have 
striven for, and actually attained, the unyielding spirit; 
have been able, like Paul, to survey the trying appear- 
ances, and even seeing them massed in defiant array; 
have been equal to saying, ‘‘None of these things move 
me.” 

It seems rather too much to concede that Paul was 
utterly unmoved, in the sense of being undisturbed, 
by his hard experiences; for at times, in his record of his 
own mental conditions, he confesses to a passing depres- 
sion, quite equal to that realized by many of us. But 
he was not moved or shaken from his purpose in the 
darkest outlook. 

If he was saddened by his surroundings,—and some- 
times he rose joyfully above the worst of them,—he 
was never swerved from his plans, he had no thought 
of yielding. His mind was fixed, his purpose clearly 
defined before him. As if one says: ‘‘I will never yield 
this purpose, which seems to me right and good. I 
may, indeed, not live on earth to fulfil it; but I will die, 
if die I must, holding it resolutely.’”’ And such an atti- 
tude of mind surely must be tending ever toward an 
abiding steadiness, which will at last remain unmoved 
by outer circumstances. It seems difficult to attain 
this inner peace, this self-poise, in the midst of disturb- 
ing elements, so varied and so close to us; but there is 
every reason to believe that we can. The human life 
about us, in so many stages of advancement, makes 
clear the possibility in the power of repose observed in 
some people, and the lack of it in others. One person 
is thrown into violent excitement, wild alarm, or danger- 
ous anger by the same circumstances which another 
will calmly meet and, with strong and steady hand, con- 
trol. There is an irritability and impatience, a giving 
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way or flying out at every cross purpose, which wastes 
a vast amount of energy needed elsewhere. We gen- 
erally call it nervousness; and it brings to naught many 
a well-intended plan, thwarts many an excellent purpose. 
We all, probably, know something, more than we wish 
to, it may be, about what we term nervousness, which 
has many modes of expression. We mostly desire better 
control of ourselves, and would like to be less easily 
moved, to say the least. We would like to know that 
we can keep self in hand, when excitement avails noth- 
ing. We would like to learn how to assume at will that 
tranquil non-worriment which at rare intervals, and all 
too briefly, has been our portion. It seems to me, dear 
friends, that because this blessed composure has been 
gained by some, and because our own spirits have ever, 
even once, arisen to, or floated into, this resting-place 
of calm power, these facts should be regarded as an ear- 
nest of what we may become spiritually. True, a nat- 
ural temperament gives great advantages in some happy 
cases; and I remember how environment affects us, how 
largely it may be responsible for our courage and hope 
or fear and distress, and yet we have known it possible 
to change from one mental state to the other without 
change of outer surroundings. Does not this teach the 
power of mind over materiality? And I think what 
we call a natural temperament may also be subject to a 
resolute will. But we should distinguish between this 
divine power and our judgment or intelligence, which 
may often be at fault. 

This longing, daring will, of which at times we are 
strongly conscious, and again almost lose from our spirit’s 
grasp, is not a thing to be feared and kept in the back- 
ground. No: it is of God, given for our uplifting, de- 
siring highest good; and any attempt to work harm or 
injury to another is not of the will, but a mistaken in- 
telligence which only weakens the will by its ignorant 
efforts. Let us remember that, while the power of 
good, being of God, is so far superior to the negative 
thing called evil logically, one who believes only in good 
cannot be harmed by one who does not, if—such 
a one does not falter in that belief, if fear is not allowed 
to creep in. No outer protection can compare with 
this inner, fearless trust, however we may doubt the 
fact from surface appearances. 

There is no power but of God. There can be no power, 
even humanly manifested, real and enduring, but in 
the higher attributes which we call God-like. But 
note, if you please, the modus operandi, which so deceives 
our credulous senses. The lower elements, and what 
we call evil powers, gather, aggregate, mass themselves, 
until they present an apparently solid front. Then 
goodness, with all its latent, higher power, begins to 
fear and tremble before the ugly view; and then the riot- 
ous phalanx, emboldened, moves forward a little, and 
goodness, weakening as it loses faith, is terrorized, and 
wakes to the din of battle, and descends to mortal con- 
flict with the very weapons used by its lower antag- 
onist. On this brutal plane, physical exhaustion at last 
reveals the foolishness of such strife, and the loss and 
sorrow which too surely follow, when good people tem- 
porarily forget that 


“‘God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


But after the war must still come arbitration, which 
higher enlightenment had before proposed. After the 
fighting, till one cries ‘‘Enough!”’ some peace commission 
must adjust relations, and give, if possible, the real im- 
pulse toward higher living. 

Therefore do we need, both individually and collec- 
tively, to beware of the sophistry which in great ex- 
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citements and sudden alarms would seek to move us 
from our higher principles. Individually, first, as of 
primary importance, we are to maintain our central 
conviction and purpose, yielding never a point which 
conscience claims, but standing with the iron determi- 
nation of Paul. I am advising this more in regard to 
personal trials and hindrances than as applied to wider 
life, although any true principle holds with equal force, 
I think, in one or the other. And, as surely as our wise 
Father in heaven has made us individuals, I am confi- 
dent we shall find all needed power in ourselves, and 
may not expect another to bestow it. 


‘‘By thine own soul’s law learn to live; 
And, if men thwart thee, take no heed; 
And, if men hate thee, have no care. 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed; 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer.” 


For our encouragement in this acquirement of immova- 
bility of purpose, I think we need to look back at inter- 
vals, and deal searchingly with the self which has been 
set apart for such wonderful development. And con- 
sider how easily moved we were in earlier, undisciplined 
years. We may compare the self of those years with 
the self of to-day. We may reflect of certain remem- 
bered experiences how small in importance they seem 
now, and note how we have more easily disposed of simi- 
lar ones since. We may recall how stormy tides would 
sweep harshly over the quivering tendrils of our too sen- 
sitive hearts, and now—the causes are but dimly re- 
membered. Judged by the stronger fibre of our ma- 
turing characters, how weak and yielding and really 
useless—though we could not think so then—seem those 
heart-cries, when even the circumstances which caused 
them are now recalled only at will, and even so can be 
banished again, forgotten, as a name is washed from the 
shifting sands by a rising wave. 

These things give a hint of the power vested in us, 
our divine right; of the wonderful, advancing spirit 
making for its most noble standing-place, where it shall 
never more be moved by hostile forces. ‘There is another 
point, valuable to keep in mind when we feel the press- 
ure of contentions; when mingled thought-forces, un- 
seen, but terribly real, are beating upon our troubled 
spirits, and the waves of unrest rise higher and higher, 
until we look wildly in all directions for help or support. 
The thought to remember in such an hour is this: when 
we pray for the outside aid, and it comes not, we may 
decide that we havé yet undeveloped resources within 
ourselves, by which we are actually able to do that which 
seems well-nigh impossible, and which will so seem, 
and will press more and more heavily, so long as we do 
reach in other directions for help. The mighty Law, 
which back of all things visible is pushing all things 
forward to a higher mark, appears to decree that, sooner 
or later, we must do that which we can, which is perfectly 
just and good. And this compulsion—we give it harder 
names, sometimes—is more discernible by those who 
recognize, even partially, that they are on the up-grade, 
and whose aspirations are still for higher standing-ground. 

The question has been asked, innumerable times, 
no doubt, ‘‘Why are not good people exempt from the 
distress which often falls to their lot?” In various 
forms this wondering question is expressed: it is an old ~ 
question, and suggests some difficulty in stating, satis- 
factorily, the problem of life, with a loving and all-power- 
ful Creator ordering all its ways. While to some daring 
minds it seems time, and seems possible, to answer the 
question in this world, there is yet much patient wait- 
ing, in the hope that another life, another world, will 
have all ready a solvent for the vexing thoughts. But — 
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as answering thoughts to these old questions are even 
now suggesting themselves, wherever thought is allowed 
to rise free and growing, it may be well to listen to the 
voices of the morning. It is wise, at least, to hear and 
see what each new day offers, whether we can accept 
all newness or not. And why have some saintly ones 
of earth suffered all dreaded things,—sickness, cross, 
poverty, and burdening trial,—and most cruel, mortal 
death, which it would seem that faithful children of the 
Mighty God should znot have to endure? And why, 
even in life’s small experiences, has some generous, 
kindly act been frequently followed by a grief or loss 
which made heavy demands on faith? Even when mak- 
ing some extra effort to be good or to do good, when con- 
scious of an impulse more noble than ordinary, some- 
times an attendant shadow has appeared just at hand, 
instead of any reward. ‘‘When I would do good, evil 
is present with me,’’ said Paul. And possibly we all 
have some idea of these discouraging experiences, when 
opposite forces seemed in conflict. Occasionally we have 
given material aid, which seemed called for, and almost 
immediately sustained a small financial loss, which 
raised the pathetic question, ‘‘Why should this be?”’ 
Likewise, in other attempts toward higher good, some- 
thing has befallen which sharply challenged faith in that 
effort. 

Possibly, one answer may aid in the solution of all 
problems along this line. The very aspirations toward 
higher living, the strong desire to be good and grow better 
and do good as opportunity offers, are but assurances, 
or pledges, that all obstructions in that higher way must 
be removed. Obstructions are not removed, barriers 
are not surmounted, without extra effort, and sometimes 
painful effort. The thing, which in view of our nobly- 
born impulse seems cruel and uncalled for, only reveals 
some lingering element which must be cast out of the 
soul, going on to its perfection. It becomes a trial- 
test, before which we should never pause nor falter nor 
fear, but summon faith and courage to declare, ‘‘It shall 
not move me from my purpose of goodness.’”’ The in- 
trusive thought, ‘‘Why is my new attempt so discour- 
agingly rewarded?’’ should receive no consideration. 
The subtle plea, ‘‘You have only brought trouble to 
yourself by trying to be so good and helpful: I wouldn’t 
be as generous next time,’ must not be heeded. The 
resolute spirit can meet all these seductive whispers 
with the firm declaration: ‘‘I know my effort was right; 
my action, a higher prompting. This unpleasant sequel 
shall not daunt me. I will pursue this upward way; 
and I will at last claim the power inhering in goodness, 
because of its God-likeness. Instead of retreating one 
step, I will seek higher ground. Let all needed lessons 
come to me, and all my powers of soul rally to master 
them.” 

This reasoning, and this firm holding of a position, 
wins the day. The danger is that at some critical point 
like this we yield our principle, or the purpose we 
had set out to maintain, not realizing the importance 
of firm standing just there. In some trial-hour, when 
heart and brain cry out that they can bear it no longer, 
we may lapse from our highest altitude, because it seems 
so hard to keep there; and perhaps the thought floats 
to us, How much easier to die than live! How good to 
east all the wearing burden and seeming hopeless en- 
deavor aside, and only rest! How sweet and attractive 
even, almost drawing us tenderly, looks the change 
called death! But, as I understand it, these weary long- 
ings are indications of a yielding spirit. We are mourn- 
ing because the battle is going against us: we feel crushed 
_ by a weight, too heavy, indeed, for the mortal of us 
to bear; and here we are liable to sink into the slough 
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of despond, from whence none can rescue us, where no 
lifting power avails satisfactorily save the divine spirit 
in us. Only this, learning of its source, and rising for 
its needed rallying strength to find itself one with that 
source, can lift us. Let us take to heart and keep with 
us this vital truth, which bears so powerfully on our 
lives, whether we recognize it or not. ‘This power, worth 
so much amid the clashing events of what we call time, 
by which we may stand unmoved in purpose, unyield- 
ing in spirit,—this must be developed from within, must 
be outwrought in tempest and darkness, if so it seem, 
and by hammer blows of the God-given will, though 
they may seem only beating the life out of this mortal 
tenement. This is the central point, the thought to 
remember always: it is our own work, and not another’s. 
It is our endeavor, struggle, victory. We have to hold 
our single purpose; and, if we are aware of any special 
attribute desired, of any definite position to be attained, 
or a power in one certain direction, let us remember 
that our sharpest trials and tests will come along that 
very line, under the perfect law. 

If we would reach that positive, unyielding power, 
we must first learn what things are liable to move, and 
know what tendencies draw us into the restless, contend- 
ing states, where we are shaken from the solid base of 
self-control. We must be thoroughly awake to the error, 
defect, or habit, which weakens character, before we 
shall cast it out. We must experimentally know the 
reason for saying of every hindering force or heavy 
pressure, “‘It cannot move me.” Neither the great 
events, which often by unusual effort we can bravely 
endure, nor the small, irritating things, the trifles com- 
ing unexpectedly, which too often move us far beyond 
what their littleness would seem to make necessary, 
can be admitted. There seems only one way to secure 
the royal kingdom of God in the soul; only one way of 
gaining the unmoved position, through the unyielding 
spirit, in close, crucial, personal experiences. For who 
could say of the disturbing elements, from whatever 
source, ‘‘None of these things move me,” unless that 
soul had met and faced and stood against, and so con- 
quered them? And every victory, in the realm of spirit, 
makes us stronger for the next struggle, while He who 
leadeth us ever onward knows the way. 

STOWE, VT. ‘ 


Spiritual Life. 


No doubt the possible ministry of sorrow for every 
child of God is very rich. It is painful and costly. But, 
if we yield to it in the spirit of love and faith as to the 
work of God’s own hand upon us, it will leave us with 
new power.—Presbyterian, 


Sa 


It is better to be fanatical in the cause of righteous- 
ness than to freeze in self-love. But nothing is so grand 
and majestic in the universe as the sustained, healthy, 
and vigorous conviction in a strong nature that nothing 
is good or worth living for but what is holy.—T. S. Kane. 


wt 


Certain it is that there is a very near way to God’s 
heart, and soto the great heart of all comfort, that some- 
times opens like a shaft of light between heaven and 
the soul in hours when everything earthly falls away 
from us. A quaint old writer has said, ‘‘God keeps 
his choicest cordials for the time of our deepest faint- 
ings.’—Mis. H. B. Stowe. 
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Morley’s Life of Gladstone.* 


Let no lover of good biography open this 
book unless he has at his disposal many hours 
to be devoted to its contents, for once begin- 
ning it he will be haunted by it until he has 
in some way gone through these three vol- 
umes. The work is an epitome of the his- 
tory of the world as it was related to the 
fortunes of the British empire during the 
larger part of the last century. It is also a 
work which will play a great part in the 
training of men and the ordering of events 
for the generation to come; for the forces 
that were gathered up into the magical per- 
sonality of Mr. Gladstone were the vital 
forces which in all the institutions of society 
are manifesting themselves in struggle, in 
growth, and in progress. In Church, in 
State, in theology, and in literature, in the 
cause of human liberty and in all the move- 
ments that aided or checked its prevalence 
in the nineteenth century, Gladstone was 
always active, always at the front, always a 
leader of men, and always a thinker to be 
reckoned with. 

There is a puzzling quality in this biog- 
raphy related to the personality of the writer 
of it. John Morley we know, his works, his 
ways, his politics, his religious bias, and “his 
independence of thought: but reading these 
volumes we are scarcely conscious of his 
presence. It is only now and then by an 
effort that the reader brings before his mind 
the fact that all this orderly structure of 
thought and array of facts is the work of 
some one who has deliberately designed the 
plan of composition, We seem to be simply 
looking at the facts as they are, without the 
intervention of any other mind Each state- 
ment seems to be inevitable, and the only one 
that could have been made. And yet, when 
the reader stops to think of it, it appears that 
there are many balanced judgments of men 
and parties; but they are so candidly made 
and so deftly adjusted to the narrative that 
the impression is that a candid man of any 
party would admit that the result of all this 
wonderful writing is that one sees Gladstone 
not only as his friends regarded him and as 
his enemies judged him, but it may be as 
he really was. 

Once for all, as evidence of the wonderful 
power of Mr. Gladstone over the men of his 
own time, we may quote a description of 
him as it was written down by one of his 
most persistent foes: “Sir, I can only tell 
you that, profoundly as I distrusted him 
and lightly as on the whole I valued the ex- 
ternal qualities of his eloquence, I have never 
listened to him even for a few minutes with- 
out ceasing to marvel at his influence over 
men. ‘That white-hot face, stern as a Cove- 
nanter’s, yet mobile as a comedian’s; those 
testless, flashing eyes; that wondrous voice, 
whose richness its northern burr enriched 
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as the tang of the wood brings out the mel- 
lowness of a rare old wine; the masterly ca- 
dence of his elocution; the vivid energy of 
his attitudes; the fine animation of his gest- 
ures,—sir, when I am assailed through eye 
and ear by this compacted phalanx of assail- 
ants, what wonder that the stormed outposts 
of the senses should spread the contagion of 
their own surrender through the main en- 
campment of the mind, and that against my 
judgment, in contempt of my conscience, 
nay, in defiance of my very will, I should 
exclaim: ‘This is indeed the voice of truth 
and wisdom. This man is honest and sa- 
gacious beyond his fellows. He must be 
believed, he must be obeyed!’ ”’ 

We have only to imagine these words 
spoken by one of Gladstone’s devoted ad- 
herents without the qualifying clauses to get 
a record of the impression he made upon 
those who devoutly believed in him. We 
have followed him in these pages through 
more than sixty years of intluential activity, 
we have traced his progress from the most 
conservative theological position and Tory- 
ism to his broad platform of civil liberty 
and religious tolerance; hut even to number 
the successive steps and to catalogue the 
causes he advocated, the tendencies he op- 
posed, the crises of political peril in which 
he triumphed in his relations to the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies, to the removal 
of the disabilities of the dissenters, the ex- 
tension of suffrage, and his championship of 
humanitarian interests in all lands, would 
be to write a table of contents which would 
fill many pages of this journal. 

We seem to be reading the lives of several 
successive Gladstones. Beginning with a 
triumphant speech as an undergraduate at 
Oxford, he is offered a seat in Parliament 
by the Duke of Newcastle at the age of 
twenty-three; he enters the cabinet at 
thirty-four; and at fifty-nine he became 
prime minister. Soon after that he declared 
that sixty years was the limit beyond which 
one ought not to be premier. At sixty-five 
he considers himself an old man who with 
his work done should prepare for the decline 
of old age. He is the first Gladstone. At 
this time he deeply desired an interval be- 
tween Parliament and the grave. His life 
had been much longer than that of most of 
his predecessors or even of Commoners of 
England. But after this three times he 
came to the front as prime minister, indis- 
pensable to the conduct of affairs, and each 
time with a renewal of vigor and a power of 
endurance which were astonishing and which 
he was inclined to regard as special marks 
of a divine commission laid upon him. More 
than once he came into power contrary to 
the expressed wishes of the queen. In sub- 
stance she told him that she called him into 
her councils because she could not act with- 
out him. In conversation with her he drew 


a line between the things he might do and. 


say as a candidate for Parliament, when he 
had ‘‘more freedom and less responsibility,” 


‘downstairs to save time. 
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offered him an earldom we may believe that 
her feeling had softened somewhat toward 
this man who, she was reported to have said, 
addressed her always as if she were a public 
meeting. 

Mr. Gladstone’s last service as premier 
began in 1892 when he was eighty-three 
years old. During the next year he stirred 
the wonder and admiration of the House by 
his vigor, his versatility, and his eloquence 
When he had reached the age of eighty-five he 
declared that, although he still had capacity 
for work, he was disqualified for his office by 
cataract in both eyes and rapidly increasing 
deafness. The offer of an earldom by the 
queen had been declined ; and now, in accept- 
ing his final resignation, the queen assures 
him she would gladly have conferred a peer- 
age on Mr. Gladstone had she not known 
that he would not accept it. Not long after 
came the close of this wonderful life. 


A READER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and Henry Walcott Boynton. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.—This book, as the preface 
explains, is based upon a course of lectures 
delivered in Boston before the Lowell In- 
stitute in January, 1903. “Their essential 
plan was that of concentrating attention on 
leading figures instead of burdening the 
memory with a great many minor names 
and data.’”’ Advised, and well advised, to 
cast the matter into book form, Col. Hig- 
ginson, the author of the lectures, has done 
so, with the assistance of Mr. H. W. Boynton, 
an experienced teacher of English literature. 
While admirably adapted to the purposes 
of ‘‘a reader’s history,’’ the book preserves 
the freshness of its original form, and the 
individual note is clear, with much better 
effect than would have resulted from an 
attempt to write that kind of criticism in 
which there is no personal equation. The 
apparatus necessary for text-book use is 
here in an appendix, but the book seems to 
us to be likely to find its best justification 
in its use by small companies of persons 
reading together and supplementing the 
presentation at the more interesting points 
with Moses Coit Tyler’s History of American 
Literature and the books under consideration. 
In a field that has been reaped so many 
times and gleaned so carefully one should 
not expect much novelty; but there is often 
here the novel point of view (never the con- 
ventional), the novel emphasis and propor- 
tion, and the novel personal reminiscence 
or association. Chapters on ‘‘The Puritan 
Writers” and ‘‘The Secular Writers’’ are 
followed by one on ‘The Philadelphia 
Period.” The period intended here is that 
of Franklin and later that of Charles Brock- 
den Brown. The mention of Thomas Paine 
might have been less casual’and more gen- 
erous. A lovely story is that credited to 
Dr. Furness, relating that a grand-niece of 
Franklin used to say her prayers coming 
There was a later 


and that which would be right and becoming ‘Philadelphia Period” during which Godey’s, 
in her majesty’s prime minister. When she Graham’s, Sartain’s, and Peterson’s mag- 
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azines were in the ascendant; but of this 
we have here no record. Probably the 
names associated with this period, that of 
Poe pre-eminent, have their due weight. 
New England has three chapters, and they 
do not include Bryant, who is grouped with 
the New Yorkers, though all his best work 
as a poet was already done when he came 
to the metropolis and was of Massachusetts 
root and stalk. In the preliminary New 
England chapter higher praise is given 
to Channing’s style than it generally receives. 
That ‘‘during his whole life he never knew 
a day of unimpaired health”’ is untrue to the 
extent that he had excellent health until 
after his Harvard graduation. “The Cam- 
bridge Group” and ‘‘The Concord Group”’ 
are described from the vantage of personal 
intimacy and friendship with all those com- 
posing them, but one figure “glares through 
its absence’ (as Emerson translated) from 
the Cambridge group,—that of Col. Higgin- 
son. The chapters on the Western and 
Southern influence maintain the high level 
of the other chapters. ‘There is no recession 
from Col. Higginson’s habitual stand con- 
cerning the merits of Whitman. The tide 
sets the other way, but to go with the tide 
has never been a characteristic trait of this 
courageous man of letters. The incongru- 
ous effect of Whitman’s scraps of French, 
set off by his general unattired simplicity, 
reminds Col. Higginson of Theodore Parker’s 
description of an African chief, ‘‘With the 
exception of a dress-coat his majesty was 
as naked as a pestle.”” The book is all the 
better because it is sure to pique the preju- 
dices of the individual reader here and there 
by the frankness of its admirations and dis- 
likes 


ADVENTURES OF AN ARMy NURSE IN Two 
Wars. By James Phinney Munroe. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—This 
is a book to be praised without apology for 
the intrinsic interest of the subject-matter, 
the way it is treated by the woman who did 
the work and reports it in her letters and 
journals, and the discreet and happy manner 
in which by the editor the materials at hand 
have been put together and enhanced by 
narrative and comment. Baroness von Oln- 
hausen was a native of Lexington, Mass., 
where her family had long resided, and were 
of the most sterling sort. She married a 
German of rank, who, fallen into various 
misfortunes in Germany, political and finan- 
cial, had become a chemist in Lowell. When 
the war broke out, Madam Olnhausen vol- 
unteered for service as a nurse. Although 
without previous training and experience, 
she quickly acquired skill which made her 
expert as few others were in the dressing of 
and care for dangerous wounds. Those who 
saw the seamy side of things in the Civil 
War will not be surprised or indignant at 
things which to a younger generation, and 
to those who have taken only a sentimental 
interest in that great struggle, will seem 
abhorrent and even untrue. The effect of 
war as it is seen from within is of two kinds. 
Those who yield to its temptations, its vul- 
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garity, its selfishness, its brutality and cow- 
ardice, become the meanest of mortals. 
Things which could not be done in ordinary 
society because of their inhumanity and 
self-revelation of meanness become com- 
monplaces in army life, to excite the indig- 
nation of all right-minded people who come 
in contact with them. On the other hand, 
those who resist these temptations, and who 
rise above them into the atmosphere of 
high principle and moral heroism, are en- 
nobled beyond their fellows. The difficul- 
ties that she encountered from rascally 
stewards, brutal surgeons, and officers who 
had no fitness for service, excepting their 
“political pull,” seem now incredible. But 
over against these there are many sketches 
of men in similar positions who served with 
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honor, and exhibited some of the finest 
qualities of which human nature is capable. 
Among other Massachusetts men of whom 
she had kindly remembrance was Major 
Higginson, whom she found in the hospital 
with three sabre cuts and a bullet in him. 
We have no space to detail her various 
experiences and good works before and after 
the Civil War, but wherever she went she 
was indefatigable in doing good. When the 
Franco-German War broke out, her rela- 
tions with her husband’s family and friends 
in Europe led her to offer her services as 
a nurse. Her work was of the highest order, 
and received recognition from the govern- 
ment. One consolation we derive from her 
still comes from her assertion that the hos- 
pital service during this war and the con- 
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duct of officials was even worse and more 
brutal than anything she experienced in 
America. The baroness died soon after the 
visit of Prince Henry, whom she met in 
Boston and who recognized her German 
cross. Her funeral was at Mt. Auburn, 
where fitting words were spoken by Rev. 
Carlton A. Staples, her minister in Lex- 
ington. 


Woman’s Work IN Music. By Arthur 
Elson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 
net.—It is generally supposed that the 
author bold enough to write a book with this 
title has little material ready to his hand; 
but Mr. Elson has found no difficulty in 
putting together eleven interesting chap- 
ters from which one may learn how women 
have always influenced the art of music 
in ancient as well as modern times. It 
is rather curious that woman’s inalienable 
right to compose has been established only 
in the last few decades. For instance, 
Charlotte Ferrari is reckoned the greatest 
of Italian women composers; but she found 
theatre managers unwilling to give her any 
encouragement because of her sex until 
after her first opera had been brought out 
at her own expense. Mendelssohn objected 
strongly when his sister proposed to publish 
even a few minor works; and Rubinstein 
has insisted that women should not com- 
pose, even while he confessed the excellence 
of Chaminade’s compositions. It is true 
that there has been no woman composer 
of the very first rank, and Mr. Elson believes 
that the difference between their works 
and those of men is a permanent one; that 
is, that in the larger forms woman’s work 
in music will always show more grace and 
refinement while lacking in the broader 
effects of strong feelings. In our own country 
Mrs. Beach holds the foremost position 
to-day, with Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang, 
also of Boston, a good second. Mr. Elson 
considers the part that woman has played 
in music in ancient and mythical and medi- 
eval times. He follows this by chapters 
on the wives of the composers, on Clara 
and Robert Schumann, and other musical 
romances. He then gives a summary of 
the musical compositions by women in 
England, Germany, France, America, and 
other countries. ‘The book is well illustrated. 
There is not only an index, but alist of women 
composers of England, France, Germany, 
and America, with the Germans naturally 
in the lead. 


Music in Art. By Luna May Ennis. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net.—The 
Art Lovers Series needs now an entire shelf 
to itself, and it is one to which visits for 
reference are often made. It has been an 
interesting and productive task to gather 
illustrations of the place which music holds 
in painting and sculpture and to indicate 
the often subtle, always significant relation 
between the sister arts. The first of the 
half-dozen chapters deals with music in 
myths and legends as interpreted by artists 
from the time of the Greeks until to-day. 
The second is wholly given over to studies 
of Saint Cecilia, and shows how her life and 
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death have ever been a favorite theme, es- 
pecially with the great masters. The third 
tells the stories of great musicians whose 
fame has been continued and increased by 
an art not their own; and in the closing chap- 
ters is noted the important part that music 
has played in youth and love, in patriotism, 
and in every field of imagination and action. 
The large number of illustrations often make 
possible direct reference to the picture under 
discussion. The author’s interpretations 
are so readable that the catalogue effect is 
avoided, though the work is necessarily 
varied and inclusive rather than critical or 
profound. 


CHERRY. By Booth Tarkington. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Mr. 
Tarkington’s conception of a bore, who shall 
tell his own story in absolute unconscious- 
ness of the real meaning of incidents he de- 
scribes and the attitude taken toward him 
by other characters in the little drama, is 
sufficiently comic; but he did not reckon on 
the fact that the reader can no more go with 
patience through his long-winded disquisi- 
tions and conceited explanations than could 
his hearers. In Mr. Aldrich’s latest book he 
says a word that might have been written 
to fit the occasion: ‘‘When the novelist in- 
troduces a bore into his novel he must not 
let him bore the reader. The fellow must be 
made amusing, which he would not be in real 
life.” If we did not know of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s success in writing brilliant, sparkling 
comedy, the new story would suffer less by 
comparison; for, considered merely on its 
own merits, it is a clever romance of early 
New York days. 


Wipows GRAVE AND OTHERWISE. Com- 
piled by Cora D. Willmarth. San Francisco: 
Paul Elder & Co. 

Tue Limerick Up To Date Boox. Com- 
posed and collected by Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford. $1 net.—Here are two calendars, 
both comical, each after its kind. ‘The first 
one will not interest everybody. Some no 
doubt it will displease, for under every date 
in the year there is a quotation concerning 
widows. Some of the quotations are mirth- 
ful and some sarcastic. The first one is 
a quotation from Bruyére, ‘Widows, like 
ripe fruit, drop easily from their perch.” 
The second calendar contains a blank page 
for memoranda. Each week is headed with 
a nonsense rhyme, and will prove attractive 
to many who like a little nonsense in their 
record of the passing days. Bothare printed 
in colors with many fantastic illustrations. 


Ropin Hoop: His Boox. By Eva March 
Tappan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Our author has added another 
to the long list of interpretations of Robin 
Hood. This half-mythical personage rep- 
resents to modern society. that land which 
lies on the borders of history and the out- 
skirts of civilization,—the Utopia where 
man is free, happy, and adventurous. He 
represents the world of out-of-doors. The 
more highly civilized a boy may be the more 
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powerful is the appeal made to his imagina- 
tion by this freebooter who robbed the rich 
and fed the poor. Occasionally we wonder 
whether ‘there is not too much bloodshed, 
too many broken pates, too much fighting 
for the good of the children; but the present 
writer knows no harm that came to him in 
childhood, and he still reads the old stories 
with fresh delight. There are many original 
illustrations suitable to the text. 


WiLiisaM ELLERY CHANNING. By Paul 
Revere Frothingham. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.—Mr. Frothingham has rendered sig- 
nal service first by writing and then by pub- 
lishing this noble tribute to the memory 
of Channing. Channing’s life was so un- 
eventful and his thought so simple and 
unified that no “‘finds’’ await the assiduous 
investigations of biographer or theologian. 
That Mr. Frothingham makes no contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Channing there- 
fore is not surprising; but, choosing as his 
constructive principle Channing’s dying 
words—“‘I have received many messages 
from the Spirit’’—and using familiar mate- 
rials, he has given us the living Channing. ~ 


More Goops. By Gelett Burgess. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.50.—The 
many people who have brought up their 
children by the aid of the first Goop book 
will welcome this second aid to moral edu- 
cation and the teaching of good manners 
The secret of the success of Mr. Burgess 
is that he makes the children laugh and then 
slyly makes them laugh at themselves. The 
grotesque pictures catch the eye and the 
rhymes do the rest. To be a Goop is not 
merely to be rude and rough, but it is to 
be a silly fool withal, and that no child is 
willing to be. 


Miscellaneous. 


In connection with Mrs. Woolley’s book, 
The Western Slope, Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
has noted that the Iroquois Indians gave 
to old Timothy Pickering who settled in 
the Wyoming Valley the name of Conni- 
Sauti, and Pickering’s grandson has given 
that name to his summer home in Chocorua. 
Conni-Sauti means “the slope of the hill 
with the western sun shining upon it.” 


Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot for November 
is De Quincey’s “Ann: A Memory,” a very 
painful and pathetic memory, and one more 
example of Mr. Mosher’s too evident pre- 
dilection for the sad and gloomy in his choice 
of matter for republication. The power and 
beauty of this particular thing are unmis- 
takable, but we should be more thankful for 
something inviting or compelling us to a 
joyous laugh. 


The Magazines, 


An interesting curiosity in magazines is 
the Witchcraft, a publication which contains 
all the features of the leading magazines, 
including articles, stories, poems, and de- 
partments, all put together with the one 
supreme idea of advertising Sapolio. The 
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“ 
idea is carried out with genuine wit, and the 
result is worth examining and owning. It 
represents a high standard of advertising 
genius. 

The first number of the Federation Bul- 
letin appears this month. It is announced 
as the official organ of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and is 
intended to help in the problem of bringing 
effectively before the individual clubs the 
various lines of work undertaken by the 
federation. Mrs. May Alden Ward is the 
present president, and Miss Helen A. Whit- 
tier, Mrs. Anna D. West, Mrs. S. T. S. Leigh- 
ton, and Mrs. G. A. Bacon are the vice- 
presidents. In the present number Miss 
Heloise E. Hersey gives a “‘History of the 
Domestic Reform League,” Ella Lyman 
Cabot explains the ‘‘Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Association,” Parris T. Farwell writes of 
the “First Village Improvement Confer- 
ence,’’ and Jessie F. Beale of the ‘‘Consum- 
ers’ League.” A valuable calendar gives 
announcements of the public lectures to be 
given in Boston during the month of No- 
vember, with date, hour, place, courses, 
lecturer, and subject duly noted. This 
shows that the confirmed lecture-goer may 
average one for every day in the month and 
still have eight left over. 


Literary Notes. 


Two weeks after the date of issue the 
American Unitarian Association finds it 
necessary to go to press with a second edi- 
tion of David Starr Jordan’s new book, The 
Call of the Twentieth Century, orders for the 
first edition coming in faster than the books 
could be procured from the binder. The 
volume is an outline of the work which the 
twentieth century is to see accomplished, 
with a brief sketch of the opportunities in 
various fields of human endeavor, and a 
summary of the necessary qualifications of 
the men who are to do the century’s tasks. 
The book is primarily ‘‘an appeal to young 
men’’; but it has a forceful application to all 
those who would aim, with aJl their might 
and as best they may, to do “the day’s 
work,” 
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the Writings of 
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IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minot J. Savacg, D.D. 
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The question of duty in general, and its specific 
application to church attendance. 


ACCEPTING LIFE’S LIMITATIONS 


By Rev. JoHN DuMoNT REID. 
4th Series. No. 143. 


Personal adjustment to outward circumstance, 
its trial and its blessing. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
4th Series. No. 144. 


Culture comes through the very drudgery of 
the commonplace and uncomfortable things of 
life. 

Order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome. 
The Stars’ Mirror. 


One night the ancient moon looked down 
And, seeing all the lights in town, 

Said to herself: ‘‘ Now what are they? 
Have any star-folk run away?”’ 


Then she began to count her stars, 
Beginning with the planet Mars, 
And so on through the shining list; 
But not a single one she missed. 


It puzzled her some time to guess 
The meaning of this loveliness, 
But finally her mother-wit 

An explanation found for it. 


Said she, ‘‘ Those twinkling dots of light 
Are the reflected faces bright 
Of my star-children as they pass 
Before some sort of looking-glass! ” 
— Frank Dempster Sherman, wn Interior. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Snowflake and the Leaf. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


The big sky above the hard, frozen ground 
was dark. ‘The little stars had hidden their 
winking yellow eyes, and the round old 
moon had forgotten to shine. Big black 
clouds were hurrying past each other, back 
and forth, from east to west. 

Up on the old oak-tree at the corner of 
the lane a little leaf still clung. He was 
very tiny, very brown, and very much 
wrinkled; but still he kept a tight hold on 
the stiff old branch where he had lived all 
his life. 

““Ugh!”’ he said, as he shivered and clung 
still closer. ‘‘It’s going to rain again. I’m 
sure I felt a drop just then.” 

But it was not a drop of rain, but a soft, 
cold something else which nestled wetly 
down among the little brown wrinkles. 
The leaf stirred slightly and shivered again. 

“What is the matter?’’ queried a sweet 
voice, 

“T’m very cold,’’ said the leaf. 

“Are you? What makes you cold?” 
asked the voice. 

“T think it is—you,” the kind little leaf 
answered slowly, dreading lest he hurt 
some one’s feelings, 

“Oh, no, I’m sure it is not I, because I’m 
not cold; and if I made you cold I would 
be cold too, wouldn’t I?”’ 

“JT suppose you would,” said the leaf, 
thoughtfully. “But anyway I am not 
warm as I am in the summer-time. I’m 
lonesome too up here alone,---that is, I am 
when you are not here,’”’ he added politely. 

“What is summer?’’ asked the snow- 
flake. ‘‘I never heard about it.” 

“Tt is a very nice time,” said the leaf, 
hugging the old tree and drawing his tight 
edges closer. “It’s the time when you are 
green and soft and—and warm,” he added 
with a sigh. 

“JY don’t believe we have it up where I 
live then,”’ said the snowflake, ‘‘for I never 
remember being green.” 

“It is very pleasant in summer,’ contin- 
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tied the leaf. “The birds perch upon the 
branches here and sing so sweetly. Once 
a robin built a beautiful nest just under 
where we are now. It was a large nest, 
and was made of hay and threads woven 
nicely together. One day long after the nest 
was built, after the mother bird had been 
staying in the nest nearly all the time, I 
saw four tiny birds with great big mouths 
wide open. It seemed to me that they were 
always calling to be fed, and the mother 
bird and the father bird were busy from 
morning till night fetching worms for those 
hungry little ones. But before long the 
mother bird taught them to fly, and one 
by one they left the nest and flew out into 
the world. I am never alone in summer, 
for the tree is full of leaves; but they have 
fallen off one at a time until only I am left. 
Every time the wind blows I expect to go 
too.” 

“Where will you go?’’ asked the snow- 
flake, with much interest. 

“Oh, I shall drop to the ground below 
and grow smaller and smaller until I sink 
down underneath where the new grass is 
preparing to sprout and the violets are 
ready to wake when the great, warm sun 
bids them push their little folded leaves 
and buds up through the warm earth.” 

“Ts it nice down there in the dark?” 

“Oh, yes, it is very warm and sweet, 
and not a bit lonely; for the worms and bugs 
and roots and seeds are all busy, making 
ready for the spring days.” 

Just then a heavy gust of wind shook 
the old oak-tree, and down fell the little 
brown leaf, snowflake, and all. The snow- 
flake melted, and the little leaf lay happily 
there, waiting to reach the busy little world 
below the sod. 


The Ogre that played Jackstraws. 


Once there was a terrible giant ogre, and 
he lived in a huge castle that was built right 
in the middle of a valley. And they were 
all terribly afraid of the ogre, and ran just 
as fast as they could when they went by. 
And when they looked back as they were 
running they could see the ogre sitting on 
the wall of his castle. And he scowled at 
them so fiercely that they ran as fast as 
ever they could. For the ogre had a head 
as large as a barrel and great, black eyes 
sunk deep under long bushy eyelashes. 
And when he opened his mouth they saw 
that it was full of teeth, and so they ran 
away faster than ever without caring to 
see anything more. 

And the king wanted to get rid of the ogre, 
and he sent his men to drive the ogre away 
and to tear down his castle. But the ogre 
scowled at them so savagely that their teeth 
began to fall out, and they all turned back 
and said they dare not fight such a horrid 
creature. Then Roger, the king’s son, rode 
his black horse Hurricane up against the 
door of the ogre’s castle, and struck hard 
against the door with his iron glove. Then 
the door opened and the ogre came out, and 
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seized Roger in one hand and the great 
black horse in the other and rubbed their 
heads together, and while he did this he 
made them very small. Then he tumbled 
them over the wall into the ogre’s garden. 
And they crawled through a hole in the 
garden fence and both ran home, Roger 
one way and Hurricane the other; and neither 
dared tell the king nor any one else where 
he had been nor what the ogre had done to 
him. But it was two or three days before 
they became large again. ; 

Then the king sent out some men with 
a cannon to batter down the walls of the 
ogre’s castle. But the ogre sat on the walls 
and caught the cannon balls in his hand and 
tossed them back at the cannon, so that they 
broke the wheels and scared away all the 
men. And when the cannon sounded the 
ogre roared so loudly that all the windows 
in the king’s palace were broken, and the 
queen and all the princesses went down 
into the cellar and hid among the sugar bar- 
rels, and stuffed cotton in their ears till the 
noise should stop. And whatever the king’s 
men tried to do the ogre made it worse and 
worse. And at last no one dared to go out 
into the valley beside the ogre’s castle; and 
no one dared look at it from anywhere be- 
cause when the ogre scowled all who saw 
him dropped to the ground with fear, and 
their teeth began to fall out, and when the 
ogre roared there was no one who could 
bear to hear it. 

So the king and all his men hid in the cellar 
of the castle with the queen and the prin- 
cesses, and they stuffed their ears with cot- 
ton, and the ogre scowled and roared and had 
his own way. 

But there was one little boy named Pen- 
nyroyal who tended the black horse Hurri- 
cane, and he was not afraid of anything be- 
cause he was a little boy. And the little boy 
said he would go out and see the ogre and tell 
him to go away. And they were all so scared 
that they could not ask him not to go. So 
Pennyroyal put on his hat, filled his pockets 
with marbles, and took his kite under his 
arm, and went down the valley to the castle 
of the ogre. The ogre sat on the wall and 
looked at him; but the little boy was not 
afraid, and so it did the ogre no good to scowl. 
Then Pennyroyal knocked on the ogre’s 
door, and the ogre opened it and looked at 
the little boy. 

‘Please, Mr. Ogre, may I come in?” said 
Pennyroyal. And the ogre opened the door, 
and the little boy began to walk around the 
eastle looking at all the things. There was 
one room filled with bones, but the ogre 
was ashamed of it and did not want to let 
the little boy see it. So when Pennyroyal 
was not looking the ogre just changed the 
room and made it small, so that instead of 
a room full of bones it became just a box 
of jackstraws. And the big elephant he 
had there to play with he made into a lap- 
elephant, and the little boy took it in his” 
hand and stroked its tiny tusks and tied 
a knot in its trunk. And everything that 
could frighten the little boy the ogre made 
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small and pretty, so that they had great 
times together. 

And by and by the ogre grew smaller and 
smaller and took off his ugly old face with 
the long teeth and bushy eyebrows and 
dropped them on the floor and covered them 
with a wolf-skin. Then he sat down on the 
wolf-skin and the little boy sat down on 
the floor beside him, and they began to play 
jackstraws with the box of jackstraws that 
had been a room full of bones. The ogre 
had never been a boy himself, so jackstraws 
was the only game he knew how to play. 
Then the elephant he had made small snug- 
gled down between them on the floor. And, 
as they played with each other, the castle 
itself grew small and shrank away until 
there was just room enough for them and 
for their game. 

Up in the palace, when the ogre stopped 
roaring, the king’s men looked out and saw 
that the ogre’s castle was gone. Then Roger, 
the king’s son, called for Pennyroyal. But 
when he could not find the boy he saddled 
his black horse Hurricane himself and rode 
down the valley to where the ogre’s castle 
had been. When he came back he told 
the king that the ogre and his castle were 
all gone. Where the castle stood there was 
nothing left but a board tent under the oak 
tree, and in the tent there were just two little 
boys playing jackstraws, and between them 
on the ground lay a candy elephant. 

That was all. For the terrible ogre was 
one of that kind of ogres that will do to 
folks just what folks do to him. There 
isn’t any other kind of ogre.—Selected. 


The Origin of Pumpkin Pie. 


Once upon a time—a long while ago, 
children—there lived a wise old man who 
was always trying to see what he could dis- 
cover. 

Having made several perpetual-motion 
machines and one or two air-ships, he was 
walking through the fields to avoid his cred- 
itors when he came upon a pumpkin. 

“This,” he said to hiniself, bending down 
and feeling of the yellow orb, ‘“‘is a vege- 
table growth; but I firmly believe that it 
acquires its hue from small particles of gold 
which it extracts from the earth.” 

So he put the pumpkin on his shoulder 
and took it home, telling all anxious in- 
quirers that he was going to discover how 
to extract the ‘gold from it. 

At home, in spite of all his wife said, he 
cut the pumpkin up, and put it in a pot 
and boiled it,—only he argued that he was 
melting it. 

When at last it was a pulpy mass he 
poured it out of the pot and right on top of 
a pan of dough that his wife had rolled out 
for the purpose of making a dried-apple 
pie. 

Now you know the kind of a wife he had, 
do you not? A woman who will feed her 
husband on dried-apple pie deserves to be 
married to two or three inventors, doesn’t 
she? And so he put the pumpkin and the 
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dough into the oven, asserting that he would 
harden it with the heat and produce a solid 
sheet of gold, and be so rich that he could 
afford to run for office on a reform ticket. 

But, bless you! when the pumpkin and 
the dough came out of the oven it was not 
a solid sheet of gold at all, but a rich, golden, 
tantalizing section of goodness. 

And the poor inventor was hungry, so 
he bit into it. 

A few moments later several of his cred- 
itors broke into the house and came upon 
him, crying “Look here! Where is all 
that gold you were going to get for us?’’ 
And he never even looked up at them, but 
kept right on eating, saying, ‘‘Who cares 
f’r gold? {[Bite, bite. O-o-o-oh!] Who 
cares f’r gold? Men, I have discovered 
pumpkin pie!’ 

And the creditors sat down also and ate, 
and they too were happy ever after. 

So now when you eat pumpkin pie you 
should be glad that the poor inventor did 
not succeed in making gold of the pumpkin, 
for if he had the pumpkin might never have 
gone further than to fill your teeth.— Judge. 


Why? 


“* Brother,’’ said Ruth to Teddy, one day, 

As the children were out in the yard at play, 

“T don’t see how the little plants know 

They should send their leaves up and their roots below. 
“* How do you know,” he scornfully said, 

** You should stand on your feet, and not on your head?” 
— Harriet Goodrich Martin, in Youth's Companion, 


What Mrs. Squirrel Thinks. 


The old apple-tree in the corner by the 
lane is hollow. ‘There is a hole in the trunk 
of the tree near the top. Here lives a little 
family of squirrels. 

One day Mr. Squirrel ran up the tree as 
fast as he could go. ‘‘My dear,’’ said he 
to his wife, when he was safe in the hole 
again, “‘I was afraid I should never reach 
home alive.” 

“Have those boys been throwing stones 
at you again?’’ asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

**Stones?’’ repeated Mr. Squirrel with an 
angry whisk of his tail. ‘‘They were rocks! 
They were as big as apples!” 

‘Rocks are bigger than apples,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘‘Still I must say it is a shame. 
You have never done anything to hurt those 
boys.” 

“They don’t think of that,” said Mr. 
Squirrel, who was really angry. 

“And our dear little ones are not yet 
big enough to hunt for nuts,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘‘They might starve if you never 
came home.” 

“Boys don’t think of that,’”’ said her hus- 
band. 

“You are so little and they are so big,”’ 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“They don’t think of that,’ said Mr. 
Squirrel. 

“Don’t they know how to think?’ asked 
his wife. ‘Perhaps they are stupid after 
all.” 
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“They think it is fun to see me run,” 
said Mr. Squirrel. “‘And that seems to 
be all the thinking that they are able to do.” 

“That is like a baby,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
gravely. ‘“‘It is very sad to grow up to be 
stupid. I am glad our children know more 
than that.” 

Mr. Squirrel whisked his tail over his 
head, and took up a nut from a pile in the 
corner. But Mrs. Squirrel was not think- 
ing about her dinner. 

“Poor boys!”’ said she. ‘“‘How dreadful 
to be so stupid as not to be able to think!’’— 
Jones’s Third Reader. 


How to spend a Leisure Hour. 


Many people who afterward became fa- 
mous used when they were young to amuse 
themselves by writing little stories, and the 
practice thus gained was very useful to them 
afterward. John Ruskin, for instance, im1- 
tated one of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, and Miss 
Edgeworth herself began to write when very 
young. So when you have an hour or so 
to pass and do not know quite what to do 
it is a very good plan to sit down and write 
a little story or essay by yourself. You will 
find that this helps you to write and spell 
correctly, and to put your thoughts into 
words so that other people can easily under- 
stand them. Here are some subjects which 
you might try: — 

“How I spent my Last Birthday” (a little 
reader under thirteen or so might perhaps 
find this easy). 

“My -Football Match,’’—an account of a 
match which you saw or in which you played 
(this would suit a boy of from thirteen to 
sixteen). 

Or here is one for a girl of fourteen or fif- 
teen, “The Book I like best.’’—Chatterbox 
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Mamma (putting her little girl to bed): 
“Why, Dorothy, I thought you were going 
to run a race with yourself!” Dorothy 
(undressing very slowly): “‘Yes, mamma, 
but I’m the one that don’t beat, you see.”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 4 


Two little girls who had been playing dis- 
agreed. The youngest suddenly said, in 
real mamma tones: “‘ Birdie, I wants you to 
understand I’se just like my muzzer. When 
I speaks, I’se going to be minded.” And 
the quarrel ceased at once. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Joy is the Grace we say to God. 


So take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow and cherish her: 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows, ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


We, the People. 


An English traveller who ‘‘did America’ 
in four weeks said to me on his return from 
Tiajuana, having stopped at Yellowstone 
Park and Niagara on his way, that wherever 
he went he found people celebrating some- 
thing. It was the tenth anniversary of this 
or the twentieth of that. He did not quite 
understand it, and he did not see the good 
of it. But the good of it is apparent to any 
one who wishes to maintain the republic on 
the foundations laid by the fathers. In a 
remark which is now celebrated, Mr. Lowell, 
a very fine representative of democracy, said 
to poor Guizot, an admirable representative 
of patched-up feudalism, “The American 
republic will endure so long as the ideas of 
its founders continue to be dominant.” 

He afterward said to me, ‘‘In my conver- 
sation with Guizot I naturally explained that 
by ideas I meant also the traditions of their 
race in government and morals.’ 

I happened to be in New York the other 
day after the great triumph of Tamthany in 
the election of the 3d of November. I spoke 
on the subject of the foundations laid by the 
fathers to a very intelligent audience at 
Brooklyn and to another in the city of New 
York. In each case I was told that ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the audience whom 
I addressed were in sympathy with the so- 
called Fusion candidates and with the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Low. And it was again 
and again intimated to me, in one form and 
another, that the people who studied govern- 
ment or who cared anything about principles 
of administration were on the defeated side, 
and that the victory was won by people who 
are called “‘politicians’’ and who have ‘“‘gone 
into politics.’ 

This phrase, ‘“‘gone into politics,” always 
reminds me of an obituary address delivered 
in our Common Council in Boston. A young 
councilman had died, and one of his col- 
leagues was pronouncing his eulogy. He 
said in substance, ‘Our friend as a young 
man served as clerk in the liquor shop of 
So-and-so, and was a great favorite in that 
neighborhood. He then determined to ‘go 
into politics’ and received the appointment 
of elevator boy in the City Hall.” That 
little speech illustrates sufficiently well what 
is the modern idea, I am afraid I may say, 
of half the readers of these lines as to what 
“going into politics’ means, It seems to 
me worth quoting as.an illustration of the 
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munity when the business of governing the 
State is farmed out by the people to a certain 
class,—as the Roman Catholic farms out 
theology, as most governments farm out 
the navy, as all of us select a dentist to take 
care of our teeth and shoemakers to make 
our shoes. The analogies perhaps are apt 
to run in one direction. In feudal countries 
they farm out all leadership to a hereditary 
class. 

But this was not the habit of the people 
who made New England or New York or 
Ohio or Kansas. Those were governments 
of the people, for the people, by the people. 
In one form or another the people got to- 
gether. John talked with James, or William 
Brewster talked with William Bradford. 
Things of little importance or of great im- 
portance followed on the general drift of 
public opinion. 

I had occasion to say last Sunday at Milton, 
at their celebration there, that the conversa- 
tion in the nooning house, of the First Church, 
were influences of no less importance in the 
formation of Milton than were the sermons of 
Parson Thacher or Parson So-and-so. Once 
in a week the people of Milton came together. 
The Hutchinsons came down from Brush 
Hill. The Capens came down from the slope 
of the Blue Hills. The Talbots came up 
from the Falls by the village, shook hands 
with each other. They talked with each 
other, and the public opinion of Milton 
formed itself; and when it became necessary, 
in a convention of delegates at Milton, 
Norfolk County passed resolutions in which 
it defied the strongest king in the world, the 
men who made the village knew what the 
drift of the sentiment of Milton was. 

If anybody cares, you may say in passing 
that this sort of thing gave meaning to the 
word ‘‘meeting-house.”” The meeting-house 
took its place in the affairs of government 
as well as in the affairs of religion. 

Now the trouble in applying republican 
government to great cities like New York 
or Chicago, or to small cities like Boston 
or Springfield or Milwaukee, is that in such 
cities you have nothing approaching the 
meeting on the church steps at Milton, or 
even the annual town meetings of March or 
of November. The caucus of to-day is the 
most ghastly skeleton of the old-fashioned 
town meeting. And a man may vote for 
thirty years for his member of the General 
Court without once knowing that there was 
any such persons in the world as the gentle- 
men from whom he is to make his selection. 
The book-read gentlemen who lead opinion 
on high grounds and with high motive make 
a certain feeble effort to restore what they 
call the sentiment of the German forests, but 
it does not seem to me that they have large 
success. 

Our position in Boston is this: Here is a 
city of five or six hundred thousand people. 
The needs, wishes, and methods of those 
people are very different from each other. 
At the old North End of old Boston they 
admitted to the Hancock-Cushman School 
at one examination three hundred and six 
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girls from their immediate neighborhood. 
They were all the girls of that age in that 
neighborhood of the proper age to come to 
school. Let the reader observe that under 
our excellent system they have to come to 
school. What is more, in this case they all 
wanted to. Now of those three hundred 
and six not one could speak ten words of 
the English language. 
sign on a shop within three hundred yards 
of that school-house in any but the Hebrew 
language. Now whoever wants to educate 
public opinion in that region has before him 
a very different duty from that of the man 
who lives, for instance, in Ashmont or at 
Coolidge Corner. This last man lives among 
a body of highly educated people, almost all 
of whom believe that Boston is the centre 
of the solar system and who mean to keep 
it there. As things stand, whether here or 
in New York, such people are very much 
surprised when they find that the Russian 
or the Jew of the North End is not able to 
enter into their views with regard to educa- 
tion or sewerage or health or the police. 

If, whether at the North End or on the 
highlands of Brighton or Dorchester, we 
could re-establish the habits of the old- 
fashioned New England town meeting, we 
should so far return to the principles of the 
fathers. Suppose that a hundred citizens 
in Ward Nine announce that a ward meeting 
of that ward would be held on the first day 
of the month in the great hall of the Latin 
School in Montgomery Street. Suppose they 
said that the meeting from 7 till 10 would 
be devoted to the consideration of public 
education, that the members of the school 
committee who belonged to that ward would 
be present, and most of the teachers of the 
public schools, that they would explain the 
system of education so far as it goes, what 
it ought to be and what they would like to 
have it; and suppose that all men and women 
who cared anything about it were requested . 
to attend. Suppose that on the first day of 
another month they announced that a sim- 
ilar meeting would be held on the subject 
of public health, and that members of the 
board of health would be present, the chiefs 
of the hospitals, and such and such physi- 
cians who knew something about it. Sup- 
pose that on the first of the next month it 
was announced that a similar ward meeting 
would be held to consider tenement houses, 
play-grounds, and bath-rooms. Suppose 
that the next month the whole system of 
superficial and elevated travel was to be 
considered. Between the 1st of November 
and the 1st of July let nine such meetings 
of the ward be held. They are not to be 
meetings for nonsense, they are not to be 
meetings for cranks or tramps to speak on 
some other subjects than that of the evening. 
It would be well to have them presided over 
by the alderman for the ward, if there is one, 
or by the common councilman of the ward. 

Suppose that this system were carried out 
not simply in Ward Nine, but in each of the 
twenty-five wards of the city At the first 
there would be a deal of blatherskite. There 
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would be a great deal of effort on the ‘part 
of different men to talk about subjects about 
which they knew nothing and subjects which 
were not in the programme for the evening. 
But on the whole the people will not stand 
nonsense, and gradually, as it seems to me, 
these meetings would become practical meet- 
ings for the consideration of practical sub- 
jects. People would find out that their vote 
on the day of the municipal election had 
nothing to do with their opinions on the 
‘tariff or the Isthmian Canal. They would 
find out that the government of the city of 
Boston is one thing and the government of 
the United States of America is another. 
And the councilman for Ward Nine would 
learn to respect the monthly ward meetings 
in the great hall of the Latin School: the 
councilman for Brighton would respect the 
ward meeting at Brighton. 

In the self-poised and independent com- 
munity at Brookline, where they are shy 
of the coquetry with which the city of Bos- 
ton wooes them, somebody had the sense 
some years ago to establish public meetings 
about education. It was very interesting 
to see how people came to those meetings 
who never would have gone to a political 
caucus. The truth is that there are a great 
many people in Brookline who care more for 
their children and for the proper education 
of their children than they care for the re- 
lations of the United States to the king 
of Belgium. I think most Brookline men 
would acknowledge that the excellence of 
the Brookline schools, which is patent to 
everybody, is due largely to the interest 
which the people of Brookline were able to 
show in their own schools and in the subject 
of education. 

The plan of twenty-five ward meetings, 
to be held once a month in every ward in 
Boston, looks in a similar direction. You 
will certainly improve the government of the 
city of Boston if you can take it out of the 
hands of the coterie at City Hall and make 
it a government of the people, for the people, 
by the people. 

We might be sure, for instance that, if 
such meetings were established, the Boston 
Common Council would never find itself 
without a quorum, as it did a few days ago. 

Epwarp fF. HA .r. 


The friends of Mr. Frederic Harrison in 
England ought to know that his address in 
England has changed from London to Elm 
Hill, Hawkhurst, England. 


Hackley School. 


At the late meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches held at Atlantic City it was voted 
to ‘authorize the council of this Conference 
to appoint a committee of three persons to 
act jointly with the present committee’’ al- 
ready appointed by the American Unitarian 
Association to raise the sum of fifty thou- 
_ sand dollars to build on the grounds of the 

_ Hackley School a eunhnied to bear the 
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name of Edward Everett Hale. By vote of 


the new council organized the same day the 


chairman was instructed to take time and 
appoint these persons. In accordance with 
these instructions I have the honor to an- 
nounce that the following persons have been 
appointed and have consented to serve: Hon. 
John D. Long, Gen. W. W. Blackmar, and 
Mr. J. Mason Little. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, 
Chairman of the Council. 


The Situation at Fort Fairfield, Me. 


BY REV. THOMAS EF. CHAPPELL. 


The new Unitarian church nearing com- 
pletion at Fort Fairfield, Me., was totally 
destroyed by fire on September 24. The 
young society had worked hard for two 
years and a half on this enterprise, taxing 
every resource. The financial loss is large, 
and the disappointment and discourage- 
ment is even greater. The church was to 
have been dedicated November 19 in con- 
junction with the dedication of the new 
church at Houlton. There would have 
been no debt against the society except 
$2,500 to the Loan Fund. There was in- 
surance enough to discharge this debt. 

While the loss and discouragement weighs 


heavily on us, we feel that we must go for- | 


ward and rebuild this church not only be- 
cause the church is greatly needed in Fort 
Fairfield, but because this church is a stra- 
tegic point in our larger field work in Aroos- 
took. 

There is some value in the foundation 
when repaired and covered in to protect 
it from the very heavy freezing of our Aroos- 
took winters which severely test the very 
strongest built foundations even when care- 
fully protected. We have assurance that 
our loan will again be extended when we are 
prepared to go ahead with a new building. 
We must raise in addition to this about two 
thousand three hundred dollars. After tax- 
ing to the utmost our resources on the church 
that was burned, we are not in condition 
to provide the amount needed to rebuild. 
Accordingly an appeal is made to the Alli- 
ances for $600 on furnishings, heating, ete. 
This amount was asked for on the church 
that was burned, but the appeal went out 
so late last spring that nothing was received 

The society has at once set about raising 
money toward the church that we hope 
is to rise on the ruins of the old. The 
Women’s Alliance is now preparing for a 
fair to be held on the 8th and oth of De- 
cember, and pledges are now being secured 
from the members of the society toward a 
new building fund. Pledges to this fund 
are solicited from friends anywhere who may 
be interested in this mission field. 

A word about this ‘‘down East” mission 
field may not be out of place. Aroostook, 
the northernmost county of the State of 
Maine, is almost equal in area to the State 
of Massachusetts, having a school popula- 
tion of 23,534 pupils, The State has rec- 
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ognized the growing importance of our ed- 
ucational interests by establishing last winter 
a State normal school at Presque Isle, the 
centre of our field work in this section. It 
is essentially a new country, and the greater 
part of this large area is wholly undevel- 
oped, though it has great.natural resources. 

The religious situation is peculiarly favor- 
able to the establishment now of Unita- 
rianism, The evangelical churches are very 
reactionary, while the Episcopal church is 
excessively high church. There is no reason 
why we should not dominate the religious 
thought and life of this growing country, 
and we shall if we move now and with vigor 
and patient persistence. We have a strong 
church in Presque Isle, from which we are 
pushing out into other parts of the country. 
Besides the new society at Fort Fairfield 
regular services are held in two other places 
with occasional services at other points. 
Our gospel gets a favorable response where- 
ever it is stated in a sympathetic and con- 
structive way. 

Our work has received a serious set-back 
by the destruction of the church at Fort 
Fairfield, and we feel sure that our friends 
will rally to our assistance at this critical 
time. Without such assistance the future 
of our interesting and promising work in 
this field is highly problematical. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
November 10. There were present, Messrs. 
Boyden, Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, 
Fox, Frothingham, Hoar, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Little, Long, Savage, St. John, Ware, 
J. E. Wright, M. St. C. Wright, and Mrs. 
Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of October :— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1903-++ssecseocereceeesees $25,825.86 
From donations. .....+.ccsecsee seve ceveccsecss 305.1 
Income of invested funds . 1,695.25 
Interest on bank de osits - 11. 
Investment Church uilding Loan "Fund, 
repaid on loans... ..seccccsevcecese cece 2,090.00 
Investment General Fund, investments 
BOI o0c0 cece cece cere cove cece aces cece cece 2,895.00 
General investments, received on this 
ACCOUNT . 000 ccc cccccccss cocccces eee cove 1§0,00 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Louise et ger of 
Brookline, Mass., balance of her be- 
west UNCONitioned.....s.+secesseecese 3,000.00 
Asheville (N.C.,) church, additional, = os 
eld for the benefit os that ae 482.13 
toch sold, etc.. . seesee 741-70 
“$37,286.96 
EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary PurpOSeS. «+++ sseessseeeserecs $5,644.87 
Books, tracts, etc. . eos 2,444.21 
Salaries and other missionary « expenses. eee 1,113.96 
Expenses of Voltas sree nce daehae ak tie 279-79 
All other purposes... dence oubs 87 
Cash on hand Nov. x, 1903... nsec tanmese’ as TOT. oe 

$37,286.96 


The cash on hand includes the following: 
ae? of Church Bailaing —— Fund on 


seesees $21,456.17 

Contributions “for. ‘special | purposes, “hot yet 
called for, and for general purposes.......-- 6,341.09 
$27,797.26 


By special assignment the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the method 
of administering the Church Building Loan 
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Fund was again taken up. The considera- 
tion of this business was opened by the re- 
port of the special committee appointed to 
consider certain legal aspects of the question. 
This committee reported through Mr. Samuel 
Hoar, chairman, that there was no legal ob- 
stacle standing in the way of such a change 
of administration as had been proposed by 
the committee. The report in full is as fol- 
lows -— 


To the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association:— 


The committee appointed to consider the 
question of law raised by Henry W. Put- 
nam, Esq., upon the report of the committee 
to consider and report upon the present rules 
of the Church Building Loan Fund have 
considered the subject and report as fol- 
lows :— 

‘The questions referred to us we understand 
to be whether the establishment of the Church 
Building Loan Fund and its subsequent ac- 
cretions by gift and legacy created a charita- 
ble trust in the hands of the American Unita- 
rian Association as trustee, and, if so, whether 
that trust is capable of definition, and within 
what lines it may be administered. 

The objects and purposes of the American 
Unitarian Association are charitable in the 
legal sense; its funds are devoted to charita- 
dle uses; to aid and stimulate the erection 
of church buildings is a charitable purpose 
for which any of its unrestricted funds may 
be used. When the American Unitarian 
Association set apart certain money as a 
fund to be known as the Church Building 
Loan Fund, and invited subscriptions from 
the churches and from individuals to add 
to that fund and received and accepted sub- 
scriptions, gifts, and legacies designated for 
that purpose, it was acting within its powers, 
and thereby there was impressed upon such 
funds the permanent character of funds to 
be loaned and reloaned by it to aid in the 
building of churches; and it agreed to act 
and must continue to act as trustee in the 
administration of that particular trust. 

We think therefore that the trust is estab- 
lished, and that it is operative upon all funds 
whether they were set apart by the Associa- 
tion from its general funds or contributed 
by individuals to the Church Building Loan 
Fund. 

Is this a trust which is capable of defini- 
tion? We think it is. Its scope and pur- 
pose is to hold and manage the fund and 
its accretions and its accumulations of in- 
come, and from time to time to lend there- 
from to societies and organizations such 
money as in the judgment of the American 
Unitarian Association as the trustee of said 
fund is proper to be loaned to aid and stimu- 
late the erection and maintenance of churches 
having in view the benefit, present and pro- 
spective, of the individual society or organ- 
ization which borrows and of the whole body 
which the American Unitarian Association 
represents. 

What, if any, are the limitations or re- 
strictions imposed upon the trustee in the 
administration of this trust ? 

The American Unitarian Association is 
the trustee. It may manage the funds in 
the trust by such agents as it may from time 
to time appoint. It may establish and, as 
occasion may require, alter or modify rules 
and methods under which its agents shall 
act within and not outside of the general 
scope and purview of the trust as above de- 
fined. Its general duty to manage the fund 
on business principles is modified by its duty 
to see that the fundamental charitable prin- 
ciple of aid to needy churches and the estab- 
lishment of churches, and the maintenance 
of such churches in their relation to the whole 
body of churches, isnot only not disregarded, 
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but is cherished and promoted. ‘Therefore, 
for example, it may lend without requiring 
the payment of interest, which an ordinary 
trustee may not do. And in proper and ex- 
ceptional cases we think it may indefinitely 
extend the debt thus created or may waive 
a portion thereof in settlement, especially 
where the continuance of the use of the 
building as a church can thereby be assured 
and the interests of the whole body of 
churches can thereby be promoted. 

Its duty is to preserve and protect the 
fund, not to waste it. But it also has the 
duty to preserve and continue the church as 
a church in its relation to the whole body, so 
far as it wisely and reasonably can. 

The trust was established in November, 
1884, and at that time certain votes were 
adopted by the Association for the admin- 
istration of its funds; but we discover in 
those votes no limitation on the power of 
the Association in regard to the fund except 
that the funds should be loaned and not 
given away. The other votes are those of 
administration and are restrictive upon the 
trustees, but do not permanently bind the 
Association nor are they a part of the trust 
itself. 

We cannot bring our minds to the con- 
clusion that the rules adopted by the com- 
mittee appointed under the vote of Névem- 
ber, 1884, for the administration of this fund 
are an expression of the trust or constitute 
its definition or are themselves unchangeable. 
They were adopted by that committee and 
not by the Association or its directors, and 
are therefore not conclusive. ‘The fact that 
the committee appointed by this board was 
designated ‘‘Trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund” did not enlarge its function as 
an agency of the Association, nor did its 
appointment and continuance to the present 
time confer upon it the power to determine 
for the Association the limits of the trust or 
to make new and irrevocable rules regarding 
its administration. They were agents and 
not in themselves trustees. 

Whatever additions have been made to 
the original fund have partaken of the char- 
acter of that fund as constituted in 1884, and 
that character has not been altered by the 
fact that the fund was at the time of such 
subsequent gifts administered under rules 
adopted by the so-called trustees. There is 
no double trust in this fund. 

We therefore advise the directors that al- 
terations in the agencies by which and the 
methods under which the Church Building 
Loan Fund is administered may be legally 
made, provided that such alterations do not 
change the character of the transactions 
from loans to gifts or alter the scope and pur- 
pose of the trust as above defined. 

We express no opinion upon the wisdom 
of the changes suggested by the committee. 

(Signed) SAMUEL Hoar, 
Joun D. Lone. 
’ CHARLES E. WARE. 


NOVEMBER I0, 


The report was received and the committee 
discharged with the thanks of the board. 


Voted, That Article XIX. of the By-law be amended by 
the omission of the entire article and the adoption of the 
following substitute : — 


ArTICLE XIX. The Church Building Loan Fund shall 
be kept as a separate fund and shall be administered by a 
standing committee of the board consisting of the treas- 
urer and two other directors appointed by him annually 
at the June meeting of the board, and who shall serve for 
one year and until their successors are appointed. In the 
year 1903 such appointment shall be made at the November 
meeting of the board, and the persons appointed shall 
serve until the June meeting of the board in the year 
1904. No executive officer of the board other than the 
vice-presidents shall be eligible to such appointment. 
Every application for a loan shall be submitted by the 
treasurer before action thereon to the president and to the 
secretary of the Association for the purpose of securing to 
the committee information and suggestions from them 
upon the application. Loans from said fund and changes 
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in the terms thereof shall be made only by the unanimous 
vote of the committee upon such terms and conditions as 
it determines. The committee shall report at each monthly 
meeting of the board the loans made by it since the last 
prior meeting, with a brief statement of the terms of each 
loan, a statement of each loan rejected by it and the reason 
therefor, and the condition of each loan in default. All 
votes of the board instructing the committee, or modifying 
or reversing its action, shall be taken by a yea and nay 
vote. Article VII. shall not apply to the Committee on 
the Church Building Loan Fund. 


Voted, To rescind such part of existing rules for the 
Church Building Loan Fund as conflicts with the above 
action. 

Later in the meeting Mr. Lincoln an- 
nounced that he had appointed as his fellow- 
workers on the new committee in charge of 
the Church Building Loan Fund Messrs. 
Samuel Hoar and George Hutchinson. 

On motion of Mr. Long a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Long and Mr. Eells was ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution of thanks on 
behalf of the directors to the retiring trustees 
of the Church Building Loan Fund. Upon 
motion of said committee the following vote 
was unanimously passed :— 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association puts 
upon record its grateful appreciation of the good and 
faithful services of the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund in the discharge of their duties. 

The Pacific Coast Committee reported the 
following votes which were adopted by the 
board for the year beginning Dec. 1, 1903: 
to the First Unitarian Society, Berkeley, 
Cal., $400; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Pomona, Cal., $150; to Unity Society, San 
Diego, Cal., $100; to Unity Church, Santa 
Ana, Cal., $300; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Salem, Ore., $300; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Seattle, Wash., $600; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Spokane, Wash., 
$200; to the First Liberal Church, Great 
Falls, Mont., at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $500; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Butte, Mont., at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $500; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, $800; to Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., in part payment of his salary 
as field agent for Oregon and Washington, 
at the discretion of the secretary, $1,500; for 
the expenses of Unitarian headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., $300; for general work 
on the Pacific Coast, at the discretion of the 
secretary, $400; to the Unitarian society of 
Fresno, Cal., $300; to the People’s Church 
of Santa Rosa, Cal., $400. 

A report from the Committee on the New 
England States was adopted as follows for 
the year beginning Nov. 1, 1903: to Unity 
Church, Natick, Mass., $200; to the Unita- 
rian society, Rockland, Mass., $200; to the 
First Congregational Parish, Warwick, Mass., 
$150. 

A report from the Committee on the West- 
ern States was adopted for the year begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 1903: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., $200 additional. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 

Voted, That the amount received from the Asheville 
(N.C.) church—namely, $572.94, with such additional 
amounts as may hereafter be received for the same pur- 
pose—be invested as the “ Asheville Church Fund,” to 
be held for church purposes in Asheville whenever in the 
judgment of the directors the need for the same may arise. 
and until such need arises the income to be used for the 
general purposes of the Association. 

The secretary read a letter from Rev. 
Charles F. Russell, declining his sore 
as field agent of the Association. 
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_ Voted, To invite Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of England 
to preach the Anniversary Sermon before the Association. 

The president announced the appointment 
of the following committees :— 

Comity and Fellowship: Messrs. Long, 
Eells, M. St. C. Wright, Forbes, and Mrs. 
Delano. 

New Americans: Messrs. J. E. Wright, 
Ames, Day, Clifford, and Mrs. Morton. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The meeting of the executive board held 
in Boston on Friday, November 13, was at- 
tended by twenty members, and the usual 
routine business was transacted. New 
branches were reported at Laconia, N.H., 
secretary, Miss Cornelia A. Haynes; Ran- 
dolph, Mass., secretary# Miss Ida Beal; Bed- 
ford, Mass., secretary, Mrs. Anna R. Bacon; 
and Oakland, Cal., secretary, Mrs. F. M. 
Tillson, 532 18th Street. 

Miss Low reported an enthusiastic Alliance 
meeting in connection with the Middle States 
Conference at Syracuse, N.Y., on November 
10. Mrs. Merrell presided, and addresses 
were given by Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Boas, and 
Mrs. Lombard, officers of the National Alli- 
ance, and Mrs. J. B. Nash, vice-president of 
the Messiah Branch, New York. The pres- 
ence of the national president added much 
to the occasion, and the whole spirit of the 
day was uplifting and inspiring. Mrs. Davis 
will spend much of her time during the en- 
suing weeks in visits among the branches of 
this conference. 

The Committee on Appeals recommended 
the renewal of the request for help for the 
church at Fort Fairfield, Me., which was to 
have been dedicated November 19 and which 
was burned on September 24. Readers of 
the Register will see that the society is not 
wholly discouraged, and that another effort 
is to be made to build as was first planned. 
Therefore the appeal for $600 from the Alli- 
ance is renewed. 

The appeal from Lawrence, Kan., is con- 
fidently placed before the branches, as the 
committee feel sure that, if the expected sum 
of $450 can be secured and a room added 
to the church, the efficiency of the society 
will be much increased. 

An appeal has also been made to the Alli- 
ance to contribute $1,000 for the rebuilding 
of the church at Northampton, Mass. It 
will be remembered that the Unitarian 
church at Northampton was destroyed by 
fire, and that a new edifice is to be built. 
Some of those interested believe that a plain, 
unobtrusive building, such as the present 
‘means of the society will allow, is all that 
should be attempted, while others think that 
this is the opportunity to secure for North- 
ampton a handsome, well-equipped Unitarian 
church, adequate for all the demands of a 
progressive and growing society. Rev. Mr. 
Kent, the minister, appeared before the Alli- 
ance board, and-in earnest and enthusiastic 
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future usefulness in this college town if a Uni- 
tarian church is built with a regard to the 
coming years. The board recommends the 
appeal, believing that the expenditure of a 
few thousand dollars now will greatly in- 
crease the working power of the new church 
at Northampton. 

It was reported that at the last meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association the 
directors had voted “‘that the Finance Com- 
mittee be requested to place an elevator in 
the building, at a cost not to exceed $4,000, 
when money shall be raised for the purpose.” 
This was welcome news to the Alliance, and 
the following motions were carried, those 
present voting unanimously: ‘That this 
board approves of the plan of raising by 
subscription the sum of $4,000 for the pur- 
pose of installing an elevator in the American 
Unitarian Association Building’; “that a 
subscription committee of five be appointed 
by the president.” 

Mrs. Peterson, who has been visiting 
branches in the West, has now gone to At- 
lanta to attend the Southern Conference and 
will make a tour of the preaching stations 
in Mr. Dukes’s circuit. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held on December 11, and reports will be 
expected from branches in the Middle West, 
Central States, and Rocky Mountains. 

Emity A. FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, No- 
vember 3. Present, Messrs. Eliot, in the chair, 
Blackmar, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Piper, Put- 
nam, and St. John. The records of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

The treasurer reported the balance on 
hand as $22,354.10, of which $11,900 had 
been appropriated. 

A letter from Mr, Ellis L. Motte was read, 
asking that two guarantors only be required 
on the note of the York Unitarian society 
instead of six, as called for by the vote 
passed at the last meeting, and on recom- 
mendation of the Standing Committee this 
change was authorized by the trustees. 

An application from the First Unitarian 
Society of Salt Lake City, Utah, for an ad- 
ditional loan of $1,000, to be secured by a 
second mortgage on the church property, 
was considered. The Standing Committee 
recommended that, inasmuch as this would 


not make their indebtedness to the Asso- 


ciation as large as was originally asked, the 
request be granted After discussion the 
following vote was adopted, Messrs. Black- 
mar, Piper, St. John, and the chairman 
voting in the affirmative, and Messrs. Hutch- 
inson, Lincoln, and Putnam in the nega- 
tive — 

Voted, To loan to the First Unitarian Society of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, the sum of one thousand dollars without 
interest, this loan to be fully secured in accordance with 
our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instalments of 


one hundred dollars each, the money not to be paid from 
our treasury unless it shall suffice to free the society from 
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all other indebtedness, excepting a mortgage of five 
thousand dollars due to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


An application from the First Parish of 
Westwood, Mass., for a loan of $2,000 was 
considered. The Standing Committee rec- 
ommended that $1,500 be loaned. After 
discussion it was voted to lay this application 
on the table. 

An application from the Unitarian church 
of Bloomington, Ill., for a loan of $7,000 was 
considered. On this the Standing Commit- 
tee recommended a loan of $5,000. After 
discussion this was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


LIFE STUDIES. 


The new lessons, ‘‘Life Studies,” have now 
reached the instalment for December. They 
are Lessons 12, 13, and 14, with the following 
subjects and authors :— 

Obedience; Being Loyal. Example, “‘Chi- 
nese’? Gordon. Writer, Rev. James Eells. 
Picture, Del Sarto’s Tobias and the Angel. 

Sympathy; the Friendly Hand. Example, 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Writer, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. Picture, Giotto’s Saint Francis 
preaching to the Birds. 

Usefulness; Good for Some Thing. Ex- 
ample, Louis Pasteur. Writer, Rev. W. F. 
Greenman. Picture, Murillo’s Angels in the 
Kitchen. 

The lesson for the fourth Sunday is omitted 
in order to allow for special Christmas ser- 
vices which are now in vogue nearly every- 
where. Nearly seventy-five Sunday-schools 
are now using these current lessons and seem 
to be deeply interested. ‘The editorial com- 
mittee is giving much time and thought to 
their duties, aiming particularly to bring out 
the religious and moral significance of each 
subject. The Bible Readings and the Hymns, 
both carefully selected, make an appropriate 
atmosphere, as it were, for the lessons. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE CHURCH AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, 

A noteworthy undertaking has been 
launched by Rev. W. Channing Brown, Lit- 
tleton, Mass., being nothing less than a Cor- 
respondence Church,’ which bears the title 
“Unitarian Church of All Souls.” The 
members are scattered all over the country, 
but are related to a centre of which Mr. 
Brown is the source. He sends out a ‘‘Min- 
ister’s Letter’? to every member each week. 
My purpose greatly in referring to this ad- 
mirable movement is to make mention that 
Letter No. 2 concerns Sunday-school mat- 
ters. On the folding cover is an interesting 
account of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety meeting in Lowell. There is also in- 
formation regarding the supply source at 
25 Beacon Street for Sunday-school publica- 
tions. Inside this cover is the tract by Rev. 
M. J. Savage, ‘“The Sunday-school and the 
Child.” This goes to every member of the 
Correspondence Church. Next week some- 
thing different will be forwarded, but a ser- 
mon is always in evidence, All success to 
this commendable idea! The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will co-operate most 
gladly to its utmost, trusting that Unitarian 
Sunday-schools may arise where they are 
not known, to be followed in many instances 
by Unitarian churches. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS, 


Our foreign exchanges show us that the 
Harvest Festival is widely recognized in Old 
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England. The form has changed so that 
the Sunday-schools have the matter greatly 
in hand. This experience is somewhat true 
in our own country. The large, hearty 
home-gatherings are not so numerous as of 
old. The Thanksgiving jubilee has some- 
what suffered by modern engrossments. But 
the churches and Sunday-schools are doing 
more than ever in recognition of autumnal 
gratitude and praise. I had the pleasure 
of attending two on successive Sundays,— 
one at Lexington and the other at Brockton, 
Mass. Both were full of fine spirit and help- 
ful suggestions. Best of allis the opportunity 
for the young and old to meet, each getting 
something from the other and making the 
whole church life more truly strong in unity. 


AT SYRACUSE. 


Last week I made a trip to Syracuse in 
order to attend the Middle States Unitarian 
Conference. Hospitality abounded, and the 
programme was well carried out. It is al- 
ways a source of great cheer to meet devoted 
Sunday-school workers, whether they be 
few or many. ‘Their experiences make an 
unspoken claim for sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. When they are in their best mood, 
hope shines very clearly in all they say. The 
obstacles and disadvantages in Sunday-school 
work fall away, and in the consultations the 
ideals appear with fresh power. This was 
true of our Syracuse friends and other Sun- 
day-school workers gathered there. They 
had questions relating to practical matters 
and revealed the modern estimate of relig- 
ious and moral education. Dr. Calthrop’s 
benedictory presence enriched the sessions, 
and his young colleague, Rev. A. W. Clark, 
was ever attentive to. his many guests. Con- 
cerning the work which Mr. Clark is doing 
among the young people, I heard much praise. 
His heart is in the Sunday-school work, and 
his head follows with many excellent plans. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BoRN, Secretary of the Young Peeple’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The National Young People’s Religious 
Union seems to have taken a new lease of 
life. Its friends will be glad to hear that 
some dormant wnions are coming to life 
again and new ones forming. This week 
we have still another addition to the num- 
ber. Francestown, N.H., not only formed 
a branch this month, but joined the national 
society at once. The secretaries of the dif- 
ferent unions would be doing a friendly act 
by writing a word to the new society whose 
secretary is Miss Esther Crosby. Needless 
to say, the greeting from the directors is 
heartfelt. 

If our friends are not yet tired of hearing 
about the fair, we can add that the profits 
up to date are $1,428. As we are to hold 
a rummage sale at 25 Beacon Street early 
in December, we probably cannot give a 
final figure until Christmas; but we feel that 
we have been pretty successful so far. 
Thanks are due to the many distant friends 
who unexpectedly sent in contributions. 

The committee for the joint rally of Univer- 
salists and Unitarians is hard at work. 
Much more time and trouble than one would 
suppose possible is necessary to arrange 
for a meeting like this, and as yet the com- 
mittee is not prepared to give much defi- 
nite information. They will say, however, 
that the date fixed is Sunday, December 6, 
and that the meeting is to be in Mr Eells’s 
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church. Next week we hope to be able to 
give a complete programme. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 29. m 
Was JEREMIAH A PATRIOT? 

Jer. vii. 21-28; xx—xxi.; xxv.; xxvii. 12- 
22; XXviii.; xxix. 7-14} xXxxii. 1-5; xxxvi— 
XXxIX, (xl: TO; 

The true patriot loves his country, but 
his love is not blind. He sees faults and 
weaknesses and is not afraid to see them, 
but he sees behind them great possibilities 
and believes that these may be realized. He 
knows that when the moral and spiritual 
energy of a nation dies the country is in 
greatest peril. He tries therefore to 
strengthen the forces that make for truth 
and right, and he does this best by the 
strength and purity of his own life. The 
true man is the truest patriot; for the strength 
of a nation lies not in the number of its fleets 
and armies, but in the high character of its 
people. 

The true patriot is not afraid to proclaim 
evil tidings: if he believes them true he can- 
not do otherwise. Jeremiah was such a 
patriot. He foresaw the uselessness of fight- 
ing external foes when the power at home 
was so weak. It was not a time to resist, 
but to endure and bide one’s time. Jere- 
miah felt the loneliness of his position, but 
the voice of conscience would not allow him 
to keep silence. It is that spirit which 
marks all great men 

Hints—Read the chapters and verses 
quoted above, the chapter on Jeremiah in 
Cornill’s “Prophets of Israel,’ if possible the 
chapters on Jeremiah in the “Bible for 
Learners,” vol. ii., also articles on Jeremiah 
in Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
What is your idea of a patriot? In what 
lies the real strength of a nation? Who 
said, ‘‘Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong’? 
What do you think of it? Has country ever 
a greater demand upon us than right has? 
Is not principle above the demand of coun- 
try? Did not the Americans think so in 
the days of the Revolution? Did not Jesus 
imply something like this when he said 
(Matt. x. 37), ““He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me’’? 
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Could you not substitute the word ‘‘country” 
for ‘father and mother” and make the verse 
seem true ?. 

What do you think of Jeremiah? Do you 
recall any other prophets of ill anywhere? 
Were they patriots? What do you admire 
most in Jeremiah’s thought and spirit? 
Wherein was his patriotism higher than that 
of his rival, Hananiah? May they not both 
have been equally sincere? What were the 
special conditions Jeremiah had to face? 
When and where did he prophesy? Have 
not all great men felt the loneliness of their 
position, and yet in the midst of their lone- 
liness been very strong? Cf. Jesus on the 
cross and Paul (2 Cor. xii. 10), ““‘When I am 
weak, then I am strong.” 

Does the fact that the fame of Jeremiah 
has outlived that of the prophets who op- 
posed have any significance in determining 
the character of the prophet? 

Do we not always need strong men? What 
if they fail in their immediate object? Do 
they fail utterly? 


“Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
*tis prosperous to be just; . 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 

coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is 
crucified.” 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Boston.—The annual Thanksgiving ser- 
vice at the South Congregational Church will 
begin at eleven o’clock on*“Thanksgiving 
Day. Dr. Hale will deliver the address on 
“The Foundations of the Republic,” with 
which he opened the course on Government 
at Brooklyn last -week. 


Rev. Charles N. Myers of the Universalist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. In 
accordance with a vote of the National Con- 
ference, at the expiration of six months from 
the date (Nov. 16, 1903) of his acceptance 


UPRIGHT CHEST. 


We should sell a great many of these 
Upright Chests if it was generally known 
It is a piece which we 
have introduced this season, and as yet 


that they existed. 


they have not been advertised. 


It is really a compromise between a 
It has a chest ‘top 
and bureau base; the lid lifts, while the 
The base 
There is carving on 
the upper pillar and on the side panels; 


bureau and a chest. 


drawers beneath come forth. 
has a bombe front. 


there are massive double-claw feet. 


Some figures of size will be instructive. 


The height is 32 inches and the 


length four feet; the depth is 19 inches. 
The construction is unusual, as is evidenced by the lock of the lid and 


the counter-sunk handles on the drawers. 


both weathered oak and mahogany. 


We offer these Upright Chests in 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. | 
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by the New England Committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship unless mean- 
while the Executive Committee shall take 
adverse action. Edward A. Horton, Aus- 
tin §. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CLUB OF LOWELL.— 
The first dinner of the season of 1903-04 
of this club of Universalist and Unitarian 
men was held Thursday night, October 209, 
at the women’s club-rooms. Hon. George F. 
Richardson presided, and the speakers 
were Mr. Dana J. Flanders of the Boston & 
Maine system, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly, and Mr. Vladimir A. Tsanoff 
of Bulgaria, and now a student in Harvard 

, University. 


THE MicHIicAN STATE CONFERENCE.— 
The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Conference convened at Jackson, 
November 2:and 3 At the first session, 
in the First Unitarian Church, Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane called the meeting to order. 
The first paper, ‘‘The Outlook for the Lib- 
eral Faith,” was given by Mr. E. H. Barrett. 
Rey. Charles E. St. John and Dr. Creoker 
followed in the discussion, An address on 
“The Young People and the Church’’ was 
given by Mr. Clyde F. Karshner. The dis- 
cussion was led by Miss Sunderland and Mr. 
Barkenbus, followed by other speakers. 
In the evening the conference sermon was 
given by Rev. Charles E. St. John, and was 
an inspiration to all who heard it. ‘‘The- 
ologians outside the Church”’ was the sub- 
ject of a paper given by Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
of Toledo, Ohio. ‘‘Modern Knowledge and 
Religious Faith’ by Rev. George E. Cooley 
of Grand Rapids was among the very best 
of our conference papers. It was voted to 
have the address printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution among the churches. On 
Tuesday afternoon the reports of the Alli- 
,» ance workers were received. It was again 
demonstrated that a large measure of the 
success of the liberal churches is due to the 
loyalty of the women. Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Chicago gave a most pleasing and profi- 
table paper on ‘“‘The Unique Value of Uni- 
tarianism.” Dr. Crooker gave a very inter- 
esting account of the conference at Amster- 
dam, and told how the Unitarian cause is 
struggling and progressing in other countries. 
Dr. Crooker’s address was especially valu- 
able in that there was much information 
for us all, and it came fresh and first-hand. 
/ The platform meeting Tuesday evening 
was most helpful, as the Messages of In- 
spiration were given to the audience. ‘The 
Inspiration of Science” by Prof. Victor C. 
Vaughn of Ann Arbor, ‘“‘The Inspiration of 
Morality’’ by Rev. W. M. Backus, and ‘‘The 
: Inspiration of Worship’? by Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley formed a fitting climax to the work 
of the conference. Rev. H. B. Bond, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Convention, made 
a short address, and Rev. Mr. McDuff, 
rector of the Episcopal church, brought a 
kindly message. e missionary spirit 
abounded throughout the sessions. The 
various churches will give Mr. St. John a 
hearty welcome as he gives each a call in the 
near future. The Unitarian church at Jack- 
son loyally entertained the delegates from 
the various societies. The conference will 
be held at Mt. Pleasant next year. FE. H. 
Barrett, Secretary. 


THE NEw York LEAGUE.—The first reg- 
ular meeting for the season of 1903-04 was 
held inthe Church of the Messiah, Friday, 
November 6, with the president, Miss Chap- 
man, in the chair, and an attendance of 
about one hundred and eighty. The meet- 
ng was opened with the Lord’s Prayer in 
ch all joined, after which the usual re- 
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ports were read. The treasurer reported 


a balance on hand of $59.85. ‘The religious 
news report was given by Mrs. William S. 
Carter, who gave items of interest in different 
churches and commented on the dedica- 
tion of the statues of Renan in France and 
Servetus in Geneva. The philanthropic 
news report was a plea for the establish- 
ment of a trades-school for girls, given by 
Mrs. Doré Lyon. A collection which 
amounted to $50.05 was taken for the 
church in Lawrence, Kan. Mrs. Edward A. 
Greeley was the first speaker, and her sub- 
ject was ‘“‘The History and Government 
of New York during the Nineteenth Century,” 
the general subject of the year being ‘““A 
Century of Work in New York.” Mrs. 
Greeley gave a chronological statement of 
interesting events, the last one being the 
passage of the Greater New York bill, from 
which she thought it only a step to the 
changing of New York City into a State. 
Mr. Rutherford H. Towner spoke next on 
“Literature in New York during the Last 
Century.” He divided this time into three 
periods: first, when the literary centre of 
this country was in New York; second, 
when it passed from New York to New 
England; and, third, when it is again su- 
preme in New York. Literature as literature 
began here with the establishment of the 
Morning Chronicle in 1802. He paid trib- 
ute to Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Drake, Hal- 
leck, R. H. Dana, N. P. Willis, and Poe. 
In the second period the literary centre 
moved to Boston because men’s minds were 
possessed by the anti-slavery idea which 
inspired a great deal of literature directly 
and indirectly, and this was the case in New 
England rather than in New York, where 
it took the form chiefly of journalism By 
the passing of the great moral issue New 
York again takes its place as the literary 
centre; and a century hence it will be im- 
possible to write of the literature of New 


‘York as apart from the literature of the 


rest of the country, just as the literature 
of London is the literature of England. 
The president of the Messiah Branch cor- 
dially invited every one to stay to luncheon, 
and a vote of thanks to the speakers was 
given. The hymn, ‘My Country, ’tis of 
thee,” was sung to a tune composed by 
Mr. Arthur E. Johnston for the society of 
Cincinnati. He was the successful compet-: 
itor of 517 musicians. The meeting then 
adjourned to luncheon and the social hour. 
Clara F. Wheeler, Recording Secretary 


THE NORFOLK CONFERENCE OF UNITA- 
RIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES.— 
The annual meeting and one hundred and 
tenth session was held October 28 with the 
First Congregational Society in Quincy, Rev 
E. C. Butler, minister. The meeting opened 
at 10.30 A.M., Frank Smith, Esq., president, 
in the chair. The president, in a brief ad- 
dress of welcome, expressed his gratification 
in greeting the delegates in this beautiful 
and historic church. He spoke of the two 
great presidents, father and son, whose me- 
morial tablets stand beside the pulpit, and 
whose lives remain Jike pillars of strength. 
After reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
two addresses followed on the general topic, 
“The Relation of the Church to Municipal 
Life.” Col. Albert Clarke of Boston spoke 
upon “Purity in Government,’ and Super- 
intendent Frank E. Parlin of the Quincy 
public schools spoke on ‘“‘Education.’’ The 
able and eloquent address of Col. Clarke 
is to be published by the earnest request 
of the conference. Superintendent Parlin 
spoke in a ready off-hand way, but with clear 
thought and apt and cogent illustration. 
Reform in municipal life must come first 
through the schools. If democracy has a 
right to exist, it has a right to protect itself. 
The duty of the general education of the 

< 
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people rests with the State for its own pro- 
tection, The methods of scientific instruc- 
tion are different from the methods of relig- 
ions instruction, and there can be no partner- 
ship between Church and State in religious 
education. The whole tendency of civiliza- 
tion is for separation. The Church. must 
stand by the public school at all costs. Sup- 
port the best laymen on the school commit- 
tees: keep clergymen off the boards. The 
Sunday-school offers the proper field for the 
Church to influence religious instruction. 
Irreligion and immorality are largely due to 
immature and irrational religious instruc- 
tion or to ignorance and indifference on the 
part of parents and teachers. The discus- 
sion of Col. Clarke’s address was opened by 
Rey. J. A. Savage of Medfield and continued 
by R. C. Humphreys, Rev. G. W. Cutter, Rev 
J. H. Applebee, Mr. E. J. Lewis, and Rev. Drs, 
Hardy and Anderson of the Quincy Congre- 
gational Trinitarian churches. Dr. Ander- 
son made a pleasant and witty rejoinder to 
the implication of Superintendent Parlin 
that clergymen were not to be tolerated on 
the school committees. Rev. W. W. Peck 
and others continued the discussion, ‘The 
devotional meeting was conducted by Rey. 
J. F. Meyer of South Natick. After a recess 
and a bountiful collation served in the vestry 
Rev. J. C. Kimball of Sharon conducted the 
praise service. The annual election was 
then held. Mr. Frank Smith of Dedham 
retired after three years of faithful and effi- 
cient service, having been present at every 
meeting and every directors’ meeting in his 
term. The officers chosen for the coming 
year are: president, George Wigglesworth, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Novelty.—A novelty in furniture is on exhibition in 
the Paine warerooms, on Canal Street, this week; but 
when the housekeepers of Boston become acquainted 
with this Upright Chest, the demand for it will soon make 
it an every-day necessity. This combination of bureau 
and chest, which is described in another column to-day, is 
one of the most convenient devices we have seen in a long 
time. 


Hddresses, 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention giver to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


LADY who has had experience in the supervision 

of a large private household and inthe care of chil- 
dren wishes a similar position, or as chaperone, ina city 
or suburbs. Refers to recent employer and other friends, 
and to Rey. Charles A. Allen. Address Rey. Mr. Allen, 
Waverley, Mass., or Miss L., care of Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street. 


CHRISTMAS TABBY BOOK 
Lady Gray’s story of her picked-up family. Teaches 
kindness to cats and the care of them. Iilus. by Miss 
Doray. Artistic cover, with Christmas greeting. Mildred 
Norman. 30c, M. Girrorp Pus. Co., 78 B. H. Ave., 
Mattapan, Boston, Mass. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIAN: * 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. rit. 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


Tangerine, Florida, $7 to $9 week. Abundance of 
home-grown Oranges, Grape Fruit, Bananas, and 7 
tables. Orange Groves for sale, cottages to rent. For 
circulars write Wm. H. Earvez. 
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Esq., of Milton; vice-presidents, Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins of Milton and Charles F. Hall, 
Esq., of Dorchester; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. George M. Bodge of Westwood. Di- 
rectors for three years: Mr. Henry A. Belcher 
of Randolph, Mass., and Rev. W. H. Savage 
of Hyde Park; director to fill vacancy, Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Dorchester. ‘The question 
for the afternoon was ‘‘How can the Church 
reach” (1) Boys and (2) Men? ‘The first 
topic was taken up by Rev. Dr. Goldsmith 
of Salem who believes in making the church 
attractive,—give boys something of interest 
to keep their minds busy: make a place for 
them in the church. ‘The congregation must 
allow the minister part of the time to preach 
to them. Get acquainted with them in a 
natural way, reach them on their own level; 
and any minister or layman can do that if 
he sets heart and mind to doit. Rev. W. H. 
Alexander of Roslindale followed in a brief 
address upon the second part of the question, 
How to reach the men? He does not believe 
that men are less religious than formerly. 
Other causes are responsible for the small 
attendance of men at church. Great changes 
in the habits of home life and the old-time 
Sabbath, the strain of the week, all have 
their influence. It must be made a personal 
matter between the church, or perhaps the 
minister, and each man. “If the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, then Mahomet 
must go to the mountain.’’ Make the church 
atmosphere warm and genial. Few men will 
resist an appeal for help when once they be- 
lieve their presence will be useful or helpful. 
But above all the ministers must go after 
the men and prove that they have for them 
a definite message from the living God. Rev. 
Mr. Crathern of the Braintree Congregational 
church followed with a brief word of discus- 
sion. Religion has done so much for women, 
it is not strange that women love it. Our 
greatest women and greatest men have all 
been religious. Give men a manly gospel 
and we shall be sure to reach them. Mr. 
R. C. Humphreys and others followed in the 
discussion. "The thanks and cordial appre- 
ciation of the conference was expressed for 
the faithful administration of the retiring 
president, Mr. Frank Smith, also to the 
people of the Quincy society for their gen- 
erous hospitality and to the speakers and 
singers and organist for their services. 
George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Churches, 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish: 
Rey. William Safford Jones, formerly min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity, Randolph, 
Mass., has accepted the unanimous call ex- 
tended to him by this parish the first of No- 
vember. He began his work on November 
8, and will move into the parsonage the last 
of the month. 


Great Fatis, Mont.—Rev. J. A. Cruzan: 
The closing of the Boston and Montana Cop- 
per Smelter @nd the discharge of its 1,600 
employees has brought financial paralysis 
to the city. ‘‘Retrenchment and economy” 
is the word all along the line, and fully one- 
half of the clerks, book-keepers, domestics, 
mechanics, ete., in Great Falls have already 
been thrown out of work. The outlook for 
the business men of the city is a serious one, 
and the condition of the working people, 
facing a severe winter without employment, 
‘is desperate. This condition of things will 
materially affect our brave little church, as 
several of its members were employed in the 
Smelter, and all were either directly or in- 
directly largely dependent upon that great 
industry for business success. 


LouIsviLLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay: When Rev. F. V. 
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Hawley was called from Louisville to take 
charge of the missionary work of the Western 
Conference, this church received a stunning 
blow, and many were discouraged. But now 
there is no sign of discouragement anywhere. 
During the past year the work of the church 
has been steadily growing in interest and 
efficiency. Ata recent meeting of the mem- 
bers of the church, steps were taken to 
strengthen and broaden the organization. A 
number of committees were chosen to super- 
vise the various activities of the church. 
The committee of greatest importance is one 
that will constitute an advisory board. ‘This 
committee is thoroughly representative in 
character. Its duties will be to aid the board 
of trustees by counsel and suggestion in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare and effi- 
ciency of the church, and to supervise and 
direct the work of the various committees. 
The Heywood Club, an organization made 
up largely of the young people of the church, 
has recently been formed. Its purpose will 
be to interest the young people, and hold 
them in loyalty to our church, by bringing 
them into closer touch with each other, and 
cultivating the spirit of mutual service and 
co-operation in various ways. Within a 
few months a new chapel for missionary and 
Sunday-school work will be completed in 
the suburb of the city, known as the High- 
lands. The land has been purchased and 
paid for, and within a few hundred dollars of 
the amount necessary to complete the build- 
ing has been raised. About $3,500 will be 
spent upon this property. There is no in- 
tention to form a second church in Louisville 
at present, and the conditions would not 
watrant such a movement. The new chapel 
will be named the Heywood Memorial 
Chapel, in memory of the late beloved John 
H. Heywood, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah for nearly half a century. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: The year’s work has 
opened very encouragingly. The State Con- 
ference met here October 28 and 29. Our 
people responded willingly to the call for 
entertainment and aid, and the general effect 
was an inspiration to usall. A sale of second- 
hand articles has just been closed which 
netted $160. The guild holds meetings on 
alternate Sunday evenings. They are now 
reading Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 
Three books by members of the Madison 
church were sent to the fair at Boston. $35 
were cleared at a social which puts some- 
thing in the treasury for the season’s work. 
The Browning Club has a goodly member- 
ship and meets twice per month. A new 
church sign has been placed at the front of 
the building. The minister has begun a 
series of meetings at Wingra Park, one of the 
growing suburbs. At the first service many 
of the church people went with him. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. T. J. Horner: Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot has recently addressed the Melrose 
branch of the Women’s Alliance on ‘Our 
Unitarian Work,” and a social half-hour fol- 
lowed. ‘The Alliance has recently issued a 
prospectus and directory of the church in 
which most of the activities of the winter 
are outlined. The pastor is preaching a 
series of sermons on Jesus, and the first two 
topics have been pests the Son of Man,” 
and “‘Jesus and his Times.” 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church: On the 
resignation of the pastor, Rev. George F. 
Pratt, resolutions were adopted by the 
church regretting the necessity of accepting 
it, and expressing thorough appreciation of 
his ability in building up the society, his 
service to the community, and the abiding 
love and appreciation of his work and char- 
acter which will remain with the people 
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Scituate, Mass.—Rev. Stanley M. Hun- 
ter has tendered his resignation, though it 
has not yet been formally acted upon by 
the parish committee. In the course of 
the communication he said: ‘‘I have held 
it an honor to be associated with you and 
with the traditions and aspirations for which 
the church stands. My regret is that those 
changes which come more or less to all of 
us in our work of the world lead me to take 
this step. My relations with you have al- 
ways been genial, and I trust as helpful to 
you as to me. It has been with a sense of 
loss that I have spoken the parting word 
for those who have passed to the life beyond. 
Nevertheless it has been a comfort to me 
to know that I was delivering to those that 
remained the message of Modern Religion 
and Modern Faith. The faith that enables 
us to live well will enable us to die well.” 
Mr. Hunter will take up work in the West. 


STOWE, Vr.—Unity Church: The services 
of Rev. Mrs. E M. H. Abbott have been 
secured for the year beginning October 11. 
The church has kept up its Sunday-school 
and young people’s meetings for the last 
year, and now with a pastor and regular 
morning service all branches of the work 
are being revived. A Bible class has been 
formed, with Mrs. Abbott as teacher. On 
October 18 a harvest service was held, with 
offerings of fruits and vegetables. On Fri- 
day evening, October 30, a reception was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Abbott in the church 
parlors. A large number were present, 
and the other churches in town were well 
represented. Mrs. Abbott’s enthusiasm 
and energy promise much for the future. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional dona- 
tions for year ending Oct. 8, 1903:— 


Sept. 21. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school...... $20.00 
21. Humboldt, Ia , Sunday-school......... 1.00 
21. East Lexington, Mass., Sunday- 

SCHOO] 0.010450 vevciones cdew Sant adeaeeee 2.00 
22. Vineyard Haven, Mass., Sunday- 

SCHOO G6. dus ncvvanveasaenewenea eens é 4.00 
22, Norfolk Sunday-school, Dorchester, 

MaSS.o..s sees secvecee sess vecceses cece 5.00 
23. Framingham, Mass., First Parish..... 8.00 
23. Kennebunk, Me., Sunday-school...... 10.00 
23. Menomonie, Wis., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
25. Howard  Sunday-school, Bulfinch 

Place Church, Boston.....++...ss0000 5.00 


25. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school’....... 

25. Chicago, Ill., First Unitarian Society, 2 

25. “aed sees , Mass., Eliot Sunday- 
schoo 


sate ee eee eens wees wees eee on 


26. Exeter, N.H., Sunday-school... 
26. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school..... 
26. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-school..... . 
26. All Souls’ Church, New York City.... 100.00 
26. Beverly, Mass., First Parish ...... ess. 25.00 
26. Mrs. Jonathan T. Rorer, Jr........+0« 10.00 
26, Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian 

Sunday-school........ sees sseeeeseees 5.00 
28. Fall River, Mass., Sunday-school..... 10.00 
28. Lexington, Mass., First Congrega- 

tional Soctety:<cvvnsits.cecalacctccten 25.00 
28. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school-..... 5.00 
28. Medford, Mass., First Parish,..... sees 15.00 
28. Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Church 

and Sunday-school .... +... ++. saveee 15.00 
28. Hudson, Mass., Sunday-school....... s 10.00 
28. Marblehead, Mass., Sunday-school.... 6.00 
28. West Roxbury, Mass., First Parish... 30.00 
28. Dorchester ass., Sunday-school of 

Third Religious Society............. 10.00 
28. Norwell, Mass., Church and Sunday- 

SCHOO] caus cokouctatee leds thas ct ieee 
29. Saco, Me., Second Parish 
29. Leicester, Mass., Sunday-school....... 
29. Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school........ 
29. Groton, Mass., First Parish .......... 
29. Wilton, N.H., 


Liberal Christian 
hurchis cave asus sane auae vaceeeien . 
. Milton, Mass., First Parish ...... 
. Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school «...+ 
. Clinton, Mass., Gnodey schagl =. ieee 
. Stoneham, Mass., First Unitari 
Church ....sssesccecscceee coecescoes 
. Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 
30. Farmington, Me., Sunday-school...... 
. Hanska, Minn., Sunday-school... 
. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school.......+ 
. East Boston, Mass., Sunday-school... 
Somerville, Mass., First Congrega- 
ea si ee os = 
. Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-school... 
. Westminster and Woodbury Memorial 
~_ Sunday-school, Providence, R.I..... 
. Shirley, Mass., First Parish.........++ 
30. St. Louis, Mo., Church of Messiah 
Sunday-school....ssecsseseeseceneees 
. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday: 


te eeee 


et eeeeer 
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Oct. , Ellsworth, Me., Sunday-school........ 
+ Dedham, Mass Chareh and. Sunday- 


2. Lenox Avenue Sunday-school, New 
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(Mass) asso dap en Malacs «hes 
- Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school.,........ 


BED ON pestis te cceek « dee destaesekaondes 
. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school....... 
Natick, Mass., Sunday-school......... 
. Streator, Ill., Good Will Sunday- 

SCHOOL conrcss cove cecriannscess econ cee 
Somerville, Mass., Second Unitarian 

SQUIAM Y-BCHOOMs aps 550 cass aciee sence 
PAN Se Rta cant scee sn vee'gees 


h ., Sunday-school... 
Washington, D.C., Sunday-schoo ee 15.00 
Derby, Conn., Sunday-school ........- 1.00 
Brooklyn, Conn., Sunday-school.,...... 2.00 
Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school ... 3.00 
Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-school..... 1.00 
Weston, Mass., Sunday-school ......+- 20.00 
Medfield, Mass., Sunday-School ...... 10,00 
Scituate, Mass., Sunday-school........ 1.00 
Lancaster, Mass., First Congregational 

OCIEEY sone ccveiceccicceciecce soca succes 5.00 
Needham, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 


YR MowowM@eIIyIy WII WY YADX AD gaAQAQnH Hu uww 


100,00 


Ricuarp C. HumpuHreys, 
Treasurer. 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 


At the last meeting of the Ministerial 
Union the sentiments of the ministers in 
regard to the recent death of Dr. Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot were expressed by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, who after a tribute to the 
excellence of Dr. Abbot’s character presented 
the resolutions expressing the profound re- 
spect for the pure, high, fearless, truth- 
loving, and patriotic character of Dr. Abbot, 
and sent their hearty sympathy to his family 
and friends. The resolutions were seconded 
by Rev. Henry F. Bond, who spoke in eulogy, 
and they were unanimously adopted. The 
union also testified its esteem by sending 
to represent it at the funeral services Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, and 
Rey. J. H. Whitmore. 

FRANK S. C. WICKs, 
Secretary. 


Macedonian Relief. 


The Macedonian Relief Committee has re- 
ceived many inquiries regarding the method 
to be employed in the distribution of funds 
now collecting for the relief of the starving 
people in Macedonia. It is understood that 
the Red Cross Society will not participate. 
All funds contributed will be distributed in the 
form of food and clothing, without any de- 
duction for expense of sending agents to the 
country or of maintaining them there. The 


American Board has authorized its mis- 


sionaries in Macedonia, who are thoroughly 
conversant with the country and people, 
to devote themselves to relief work with- 
out charge to the funds. 
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MADE TO ORDER 


BROS. 


QRATED : ' 
[79 TREMONT ST. BOSTON. 


NEAR TREMONT THEATRE. 


Wms. F. KAKAS, Pres. 
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OUR 
SPECIALTIES 


“Messiah Pulpit”) The Double Harvest 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 


through the season. 


Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


ing the week following its delivery. 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 
. Food for a Man. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 
. The Church and the City. 
. Servetus and the Church. 
- Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. Things I Have Not Done. 
. Spirituality. 


NAGA Gh = 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


series should be sent te 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


~ THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
... CONTENTS... 
The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 


The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 
For sale by 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 
The Origin of Belief in Miracles. : 
The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 
Seles as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 
The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Jf 

The home of an ex-President of the 
United States was blessed with a new 
baby. The family scales could not be 
found, and recourse was had to the sacred 
set used only to record the triumphs of the 
father’s famous fishing. What was the de- 
light of the fond parents to find the infant 
boy weighed exactly forty-seven pounds! 


A Kansas girl, the daughter of a Green- 
wood County rancher, was sent East to 


school this fall. ‘‘What do you know, my 
child?”’ the head teacher asked her. ‘‘Oh, 
farming,” the new pupil replied. ‘Well, 


tell me what is a farm ?” ‘“‘Afarm is a 
body of land surrounded by a barb-wire 
fence,” the little maid said.—Exchange. 


An English paper reports the discovery of 
a real Mrs. Partington. She walked into the 
office of the judge of probate, and inquired, 


“Are you the judge of reprobates?”’ “I am 
the judge of probate,” was the reply. ‘Well, 
that’s it, I expect,” quoth the lady. ‘You 


see, my husband died detested, and left me 
several little infidels, and I want to be ap- 
pointed their executioner!’’—Intertor. 


In the days when the Clyde was navigable 
to Glasgow for only very small vessels, a 
steamer stuck in the mud near Renfrew, and 
the skipper was not sparing in strong lan- 
guage at the delay. While waiting for the 
rising tide, he saw a little girl approaching 


the river with a bucket to fetch some water. | 


This was too much for the poor captain; and, 
leaning over the side, he thus addressed her, 
“If you tak’ ae drap o’ water oot here till 
I get afloat, I’ll warm yer ear for ’t!”—Ex- 
change. 


The New York Tribune tells of a maid 
whose mistress undertook to inform her 
about the merits of pictures and bric-a-brac. 
After a brief art lecture she asked Mary 
which she liked best of the art treasures 
in the room. ‘‘This one, ma’am,’’ replied 
Mary, pointing with her feather ‘duster to 
the armless Venus of Milo. The lady was 
much pleased with Mary’s artistic judgment. 
“And why do you like it best?’ she asked 
encouragingly. ‘‘Why, shure, ma’am, ’tis 
the aisiest to doost,’’ replied Mary. 


In the absence of the regular golf editor, 
the following question from a beginner was 
referred to the turf editor for an answer: ‘“‘In 
a game of golf, is it right to fuzzle your put, 
or isit better to fetter on the tee?’ The turf 
editor set his teeth firmly, stared hard at the 
wall a few moments, and wrote the following 
reply: “In case a player snaggles his iron, it 
is permissible for him to fuzzle his put; but 
a better plan would be for him to drop his 
guppy into the pringle and snoodle it out 
with a niblick.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


The highly respectable French simpleton, 
M. Calino, discovered that he had left his 
umbrella. As he had visited three stores, 
he knew it must be in one of them. So he 
started back, and visited all three in turn. 
“It has not been found here,’ he was told 
in the first store; and M. Calino shrugged his 
shoulders a little, and went out. At the 
next store the same response was made. M. 
Calino shrugged his shoulders still higher, 
and went to the third store. There the um- 
brella was waiting, and was promptly turned 
over to him. ‘Well,’ he exclaimed with 
satisfaction, ‘‘I must say that you are more 
honest than they are at those other stores!”’— 
Selected. 
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. Educational. 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and wemen for the Present Day 


Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive peer eg pie illustrations, sent 
free on request. TE, Principal, 
Wellesley ine Mass. 
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FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
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Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tuns 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Wilhams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 
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